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A few sentences will suffice to explain the circumstances 
tinder which the Poems contained in this little volume 
were written, and also the object of their publication, both 
of which points it seems desirable that the reader should 
understand before he proceeds to their perusal. 

In the course of last autumn, the publishers of the 
Peopled Journal, with a view to develope and foster a 
taste for literary recreations among the industrial classes, 
offered a series of pecuniary prizes for original composi- 
tions in the shape of Tales, Poems, and Juvenile 
Letters — twelve prizes being allotted to each department. 
Stimulated less by the pecuniary rewards held out to them 
— for these were but of small value — than by a gener- 
ous ambition to excel, a host of ardent aspirants crowded 
into the literary arena. In a few weeks there had been 
sent in a hundred and fifty-six Tales, fifty-seven Juvenile 
Letters, and four hundred and twenty poems! An, 
eminent Professor in a Scottish University recently esti* 
mated that the United Kingdom harboured at the present 
moment as many as two hundred thousand poets. The 
Professor's figures were, probably, to a trifling extent 
exaggerated ; but drop a cipher from them, and, judging 
by the results of this " competition Wallah," the remainder 
would approximate pretty nearly to the truth. 

Of the four hundred and twenty Poems placed in the 
hands of the adjudicator, it was found that an unusually 
large proportion were of a really superior order of merit : 
none of them, perhaps, rising into the higher regions of poetic 
inspiration, but a good few of them, apparently, deserving 
a better fate than consignment to the waste basket. 

The Eev. George Gilfillan, to whose ripe critical judg- 
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ment fifty of what the examiner deemed the best pieces 
were submitted for final adjudication, reported as follows : — 

" Snt, — I have had considerable difficulty in coming to a decision. 
On the whole, I think the list should be as follows : — 
"1. 'By the Stream.' 
"2. ' 'Mang oor ain fouk at Hame.' 
" I have marked also the ten following : — ' Touch me gin ye daur,' 
'Habbie Burns,' 'To Agnes,' 'The Song of Songs,' 'Woe,* 
* Memories,' ' At the Gate of Heaven^ ' Starved to Death,' ' Annie 
Oram,' and ' Lost Lilias.' 

" Besides these I may mention ' Love strong as Death,' ' Lament 
for Mary,' and 'An Invocation' as good, and others of the fifty you 
Bent me are not much worse. Indeed, 1 seldom read such a lot of 
vexses where there were so few positively poor. Almost all display 
some talent and care of composition. - 1 am, &c. , 

" G. Gelfillan. 
" Dundee, 2d Dec 1868." 

At the urgent request of many persons who feel in- 
terested in such competitions, and with the view also of 
gratifying a large number of the competitors themselves, 
who were naturally anxious to see their productions in 
print, it was resolved to publish in a small book, and at a 
cheap price, all the pieces that seemed worthy of preserva- 
tion, including those to which prizes had been awarded. 
A careful examination of the four hundred and twenty 
Poems resulted in the selection for publication of the one 
hundred and thirty pieces contained in this volume. 

Besides gratifying the competitors, which was the 
primary object sought to be subserved by the volume, the 
Editor ventures to express a hope that the public generally, 
and especially those who feel an interest in the intellectual 
improvement of the sons and daughters of toil, may not 
be indisposed to extend a generous welcome to this unique 
collection of " Poems by the People." 

It may be further stated that, with the exception of the 
twelve Prize Poems, which are placed first, no attempt has 
been made to arrange the pieces in the order of their merit. 

Dundee, 1st March 1869. 
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POEMS BY THE PEOPLE. 



: BY THE STREAM. 

By George Paterson, Dundee. 

With weary heart and throbbing brow from out the world 

I hie, 
'. Away from all its smoke and din and drear monotony; 
To feel the sunshine and the breeze my cheek so pallid kiss;, 
To snatch from out a life of care one short-lived hour of 

bliss. 
I wander on and soon my heart, from every care beguiled, 
"Within me beats as happily as when I was a child : 
A thousand sweet and lively notes float round my lonely 

way, 
But sweeter, livelier than them all, the lark's impetuous 

lay, 

And like a torrent-melody, the wild notes earthward 

throng, 
As if, like man's, the nearer heaven the nobler is the song. 

The gush of waters greets mine ear, and lo ! the crysta 

stream 
Doth, like a path of light, along the darkling verdure 

gleam ; 
I throw me down upon its brink, and all entranced lie, 
Watching the shadow of the clouds upon the wave float by. 
With bright eyed daisies from the bank I strew the placid 

tide, 
That wake a hundred eddies there before they seaward 

glide; 
And ah, I sigh, as one by one the sweet flowers pass away, 
-So pass away, to come no more, the joys of life's young day. 

A 
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JBut like those eddies that remain, spreading from side to- 
side, 

So do the shadows of the past for evermore abide ; 

And yet, the footprints still remain of forms and 'daysv 
now gone, 

And yet the echoes linger, though the song itself be done, 

Zapped in glad memories of that past, my heart aches 

with delight ; 
"While hours pass on, and earth is laid beneath the wing* 

of night ; 
•The birds that cheered me on my way have hushed their 

songs in sleep, 
And dews, unseen, descend to bless, like tears that good 

men weep. 
The breezes that had fanned my cheek their dream-like 

murmurs cease, 
And all on earth, and all in heaven, unto my soul speak 

peace. 
In such an hour the spirit feels as if 'twere borne away 
IBeyond the ken of human cares and life's ungenial day ; 
And, claiming kindred with the stars, would seek to soar- 
as high — 
Those stars — God's burning shining ones — night-warders 

of the sky ! 
Or are they wistful eyes in heaven, bent over earth to find, 
Why linger in their coming home the loved ones left 

behind'? 
It may be that my own lost one thus nightly looks for me 
To gladden with one look of love my life-long misery. 

And must my heart grow old in youth, and all its joys 

decay? 
And must I, loveless and alone, tread life's uncertain way t 
Even as this stream, which knows no mate, but hurries 

ever on 
Upon its seaward journey, all companionless and lone • 
No voice to breathe affection's tale, or sing my cares asleep 
No hand of love to clasp in mine— to dry the tears I weep 
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Yet not in vain the stream's career, though lonely ever- 
more — 

"Where'er its cheerful waters smile there smiles a fruitful 
shore ; 

$6 I — and with the soothing thought I rise and seek my 
, home — 

May also to my kind do good as through the world I roam ; 

And thus, while gladd'ning other hearts, find solace for 
my own, 

And reap a harvest of delight that had in tears been sown. 



'MANG OUB AIN FOUK AT HAME. 

By G. W. Donald, Abbey Keeper, Arbroath, 

Tis winter, the reaver, he's goulin' amain, 
Wi' a cauld eerie sough an' a sowf o' his ain. 
N&e birdie sings now 'mang the broom on the brae, 
Where robin sits chirpin', the semblance o' wae. 
Blythe summer has gane, wi' the saft mellow hum 
That rose frae the loaning when gloamin' had come ; 
E'en the crune o' the burnie that danced 'mang the faem 
Is mute — yet there's joy 'mang our ain fouk at hame. 

■There's a lowe that blinks bonnie, an ingle that's warm, 
Wi' the voice o' contentment to sooth like a charm, 
Where the leal-hearted gather, sae couthie an' fain, 
Wi' the smile that bids welcome for welcome again. 
E'en the bairnies are toddlin', sae fou' o' their glee — 
They trowna that life has a canker to gie ; 
While care frae our hallan jouks backward in shame, 
To list the glad sound 'mang our ain fouk at hame. 

That hame is our kingdom, while virtue's the crown, 
Uae tyrant may shatter or shake with a frown ; 
A 2 
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•Fair freedom's our birthright — our fathers were free—* 

Let us gather the fruit where they planted the tree, 

"Sae come, my auld cronies, sae trusty and true, 

Twill sweeten ilk pleasure to share it wi' you ; 

Tis the dawn o' the year, an' there's nane wha can blamjf 

Tho' we're happy ance mair 'mang our ain fouk at hame, 

Tho* the lang mirky night an' the cauld sleety shower 
Hae blighted the garden an' rifl'd the bower, 
.Tho' nae star thro* the welkin in brightness appear, . r 
The bright lamp of friendship will lighten us here, 
And fondly we'll pledge the dear friends o' th' past, 
Tho' mountains and billows between us are cast ; 
Their mem'ry, their worth, we'll aye cherish the same,. 
And they'll ever be dear to our ain fouk at hame. 

To the land o' our birth let us drink with a will — 
The land o' the mountain, the lake, and the rill ; 
To the steep rocky glens, e'en the haunts o' th' free, 
Where the eagles o' Rome in their might cudna flee ; 
To the bairns she has nurtured in days o' langsyne — 
The statesmen, the hero, the bard, the divine, 
Whase names are enrolled in the bright book o' fame,. 
And 'graved on the hearts o' our ain fouk at hame. 



On our wa' there's a flicker, a shadowy gloom, 
When we think on auld friends wha hae gaen to the tomb j 
INae mair shall they come wi' their blythe looks to cheer, 
An' speer for our weal at the change o' the year. 
Some waned in th' morning, some withered at noon, 
An' some, frail an' hoary, life's gloaming gaed doun; 
Like them, when the Master shall ca' on our name, 
May we mingle in heaven 'mang our ain fouk at hame.. 



» 
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STARVED TO DEATH. 

"The Jury returned a verdict of—' Death from Starvation.' " 

By Robert Mullen, 153 Hawkhill, Dundee. 

u Starved to death !" " Starved to death !" 

Think on it, Christian women and men ; * 

This is no idle sentence I pen ; 
•Twas the verdict of " twelve good men and true" 
On the corpse of one whom gaunt hunger slew ; 

Who sank beneath want's pitiless wave, 

With none to help her — no hand to save ; 

This is the epitaph over her grave — 
" Starved to death !" 

* Starved to death !" " Starved to death !" 
Not in the wilds of a far-off land, 
Not in the desert's drear, trackless sand ; 
Not cast away on some desolate beach, 
Where Pity's warm hand, alas ! might not reach. 
Many have died thus — sad was their fate ; 
Sadder was hers who died at Wealth's gate, 
Denied e'en the crumbs that fell from its plate— 
" Starved to death !" 

"Starved to death !" " Starved to death !" 

Long hours she toiled, in hunger and pain, 
Striving a bare subsistence to gain ; 

Murmuring never, but willing to pay 

Months of her life for the bread of a day ; 

But 'twas in vain, and all that wealth gave, 
With a grudge, at last, to its worn-out slave, 
Was a workhouse shell and a pauper's grave—* 
" Starved to death !" 

« Starved to death !" " Starved to death !" 
Yet for no crime she wanted for bread — 
Had she been criminal she had been fed ; 
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For, alas ! in this prosperous Christian land, 

While felons are fed with a liberal hand, 

The toilers may starve, few heeding their moan, 
As the Juggernaut wheels of Trade roll on ; 
Tis only another poor victim gone — 
" Starved to death !" 

" Starved to death !" " Starved to death !" 
Think on it, Christians ! think, is it right, 
While want and darkness around we slight, : 

To spend so much money, and toil, and thought, 
That the savage afar may be fed and taught ? 
Let's look at home, and do all we can 
To help our struggling, weak fellow-man, 
That no more those fearful words we may scan — ■ 
" Starved to death !" 



. WOE. 
By James Winthrope, Mill Worker, Weensland, Hawick* 

Tramp, ever tramp, 

In the snow, the sleet, and the rain, 
In the stinging frost and the chilling damp, 

In poverty and pain, 
O'er the hill, the morass, and the moor, 

With hunger to drive us on, 
With his knotted scourge, to the poor man's door, 

And the gates of the lofty one — 
To be wetted and chill'd to the bone, 

Exposed to the pitiless blast, 
Till even the light of hope is gone — 

Oh, God, how long can it last ? 



> 
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l$ot for myself care I — 

I could suffer and die alone, 
But those hungry bairns, and that poor wife's cry 

Would melt the heart of a stone. 
Their faces all pinch'd and blue 

With the sufferings of many a day, 
And their little shoes with their feet coming through. 

In the mire upon the way. 
With scarcely a rag to wear, 

To shelter them from the cold, 
Till the icy stare of dull despair 

Makes their faces look worn and old. 
Yet they are hut bairns in years, 

Tho' old in sorrow and woe. 
What wonder, then, that I melt in tears 

As I see them come and go, 
Begging a crust of bread 1 

My children the light of my eye ! 
With no fireside, and no cosy bed, 

!Not even a grave if they die. 

Tramp, ever tramp ! 

And all through no fault of my own, 
Did they quench the light of my household lamp, 

And bid me make haste and begone ; 
Though the winter was swelling and wild, 

And food was scarce to be had, 
An ailing wife and an infant child, 

And all because trade was bad. 
So we have no roof but the sky, 

And we tramp back and forwards again — 
Four little bairns, a wife, and I, 

Begging me work in vain. 
Oh, for a home again ! 

For a fireside of my own, 
Where my little children may have bread, 

And there fear no one's frown. 
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"tfEMO ME IMPUNE LACCESSIT." 

By George Inglis, Schoolmaster, Inchmarlo, Banchory, 

Aberdeenshire. 

Old England boasts her blood-red rose, 

And France her lilies fair, 
And poets praise, in weel-rhyin'd lays, 

The violet's perfume rare ; 
But Scotland has a sturdier chield — 

A nobler flower by far — 
Her Thistle rules o'er fell and field, 

Wi' " Touch me, gin ye daur." 

By lowland loch and mountain tarn 

He lifts his lordly head, 
And crowns each solitary cairn, 

Where sleep the silent dead. 
By babbling burn and river's brim, 

On cliff and rocky scaur, 
Our Scottish Thistle, grand tho' grim, 

Cries " Touch me, gin ye daur." 

Langsyne, when our leal-hearted lads, 

Wi' Bruce and Wallace wight, 
'Gainst base usurpers bared their blades, 

And battled for the right. 
They chose the Thistle for their badge 

And emblem of the war ; 
They rallied roun' their king and crown 

Wi' " Touch them, gin ye daur." 

When fiercesome foes frae far awa' 

Came o'er in heathen herds, 
And tried our Thistle's neck to thraw, 

And hack them wi' their swirds, 
Our loyal lads, wi' thuds and dads, 

Sune dang them in the glaur, 
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And made them feel the truth fu' weel 
Of " Touch me, gin ye daur." 

Lang let Auld Scotland's Thistle thrive, 

Aid teach us, ane and a\ 
Wi' hand and heart to do our pairt, 

Through troubles great and sma' ; 
And wi' our glorious Thistle-badge, 

And hope our guiding star, 
Let's meet Dame Fortune's smiles or frowns 

Wi' " Touch me, gin ye daur." 

May Scotia's bonnie lassies dear 

Aye wear fair virtue's crown, 
And aye hae hearts and bosoms pure 

And saft as thistle down. 
While thus they drive each shade of shame 

And dire disgrace afar, 
Leal, honest love they'll but enflame, 

Wi' " Touoh me, gin ye daur." 



THE SONG OF SONGS. 
By W. E. Moib, Kirkburn Mills, Peterhead. 

Tho' weak and worn the homely voice, 

Tho' poor and rude the simple strain, 
A'mothei's song hath music choice,' 

And children love its soft refrain ; 
And when long years of griefs and joys 

Have come and gone, and we are men, 
Still that sweet song hath music choice 

That makes our old hearts young again — 
That simple childhood's song. 

a 3 
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When o'er the cradle, swinging slow, 

The mother bends with wistful eye, 
Her baby-song, so soft and low, 

Attuned by slumber to a sigh, 
Thro* that wee bosom echoes go 

Which never quite away shall die, 
But long, to lull unrest and woe, 

Remain a soothing lullaby — 
A snatch of childhood's song. 

Away in other scenes of life, 

With dauntless hearts and lofty aims, 
We mingle in the world's hot strife, 

And fight for gold or deathless names ; 
Yet even there, where moans are rife, 

And revelry the night defames, 
domes Memory, Reason's duteous wife, 

And one brief hour of quiet claims 
To sing us childhood's song. 

May we forget not, as we hear 

That music of a sinless time, 
The sinful thousands cow'ring sere 

In haunts of infamy and crime, 
Whose griefs no mother strives to cheer 

With lasses or low-murmur'd rhyme, 
And on whose ear love's joy-bell clear 

Hath never rung with silvery chime 
The notes of childhood's song. 
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LOST LILIAS— A CHEISTMAS LEGEND. 
By Alex. G. Murdoch, 57 Taylor Street, Glasgow. 

Blantyre Priory is a beautiful and romantic ruin, situated on the upper 
reaches of the Clyde, exactly opposite the old dismantled tower of Both- 
well. The slight though beautiful incident which I have chosen for my 
theme is one of the many pretty traditions which belong to this .flue old 
monastic luin. 

The snow lay deep on strath and plain, 
The ice was white on loch and mere ; 

It was the dear old Christmas time — 
The holy week that ends the year. 

Through Blantyre's ivied convent halls 
The winds that nightly swept and sigh'd, 

EolTd deep the sound of bells and prayers, 
Adown the silent-flowing Clyde. 

Twas high mass time, and shaven monks, 
With hooded friars, and nuns of grace, 

Were storming Heaven with beads and prayers, 
And white upturnings of the face. 

Hail ! holy child of God ! they sang ; 

Sweet Mary, lend us grace ! they cried ; 
And all the silent land around, 

To the repeated cry replied. 

And 'cross the frozen bed of Clyde, 

Where BothwelTs buttressed towers arose, 

The lonely sentry hears the chaunt, 
And his devout response back throws ; 

Eor holy prayer, devoutly breathed, 
Can awe the rudest heart, or make 

The course of nature's law to change, 
Or Heaven itself to rock and shake. 
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Three weary days round Blantyre halls 
The blast had whistled sharp and shrilly 

And blown about the blinding snows, 
And swung the fir trees on the hill. 

The fourth was fair, and Lilias Graeme — 
A convent child of sweet thirteen — 

Stole through the Abbey gates, and passed 
Down to the village road unseen. 

A golden joy was in her heart ; 

The basket by her side she bore 
"Was richly stored with little gifts, 

As Christmas presents for the poor. 

She went, and on her path of love 
The short-lived winter sun arose, 

And warmed the sky an hour or more, 
Then died upon the waste of snows. 

Mght followed, bringing clouds and storms, 
But brought not sainted Lilias back ; 

And lamps are lit, and friends have gone 
Her steps along the snows to track. 

J3y dawn they found her cold and dead — 
A groove of drifted snows between ; 

And on the spot where she had lain, 
The image of a Cross was seen ! 



MEMOKIES. 

By Mi's M. A Maitland, St Catherine's, Ontario, Canada* 

Give back, ye cherished memories 

That haunt my saddest hours — 
Give back the treasure that ye hide 

Within your blissful bowers. 
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Give "back the daisy-spangled lea, 

The primrose-scented dell, 
The haunts of bird and honey bee, 

Ye know I loved so well. 

Give back my native mountains wild — - 

The craggy linn, the glen ; 
The glad free spirit of a child, 

Oh, give me back again. 

But more than this I ask, yet more — 

From out the banished years, 
•Give back the joys, the loves of yore, 

Unmarred, unmixed with tears. 

Give back the forms that ye have shrined 

Within your pale so long ; 
Whose voices with mine own have joined 

In childhood's mirth and song. 

Whose footsteps with mine own have sped 

O'er bank and flowery lea, 
Awakening in their joyous tread 

The butterfly and bee. 

Oh ! give me back the laughing eye, 

The cheek with health aglow, 
The treasured still in memory, 

The loved of long ago. 

Kay, nay, my heart ! they'll come no more, 

Tis all in vain to crave ; 
For memory's hand may not unbar 

The portals of the grave ; 

Nor memory give from out her store, 

Save but in fleeting thought, 
The joys of years that are no more, 

Which thou has vainly sought. 
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The daisied sward, the crag, the dell, 
The heather mountains free, 

Are Scotland's pride and glory still, 
But lost, my heart, to thee. 

Then, as the past can ne'er return, 
Take what the present "brings ; 

Content to sip the nectar borne 
On Memory's golden wings. 



TO AGNES. 
By James M'Lauchlan, Elgin. 

I am thinking of thee, Agne3, 

In the holy calm of even, 
"When a tinge of deeper sadness 

To our musing dreams is given. 
And I scan my poor life-story, 

And our love of early years, 
Till a mist has gathered o'er me, 

And my eyes are filled with tears. 

Why have we thus been parted, 

And our lot with strangers cast ; 
Each one near broken-hearted, 

And still brooding o'er the past 1 
There was nought in either 's story 

To repel the fond caress ; 
There was nought in past or present 

To make us love the less. 

But our judgments were not mellowed 

By mild experience then ; 
And we gave the joy fraught present 

Eor an after life of pain. 
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And each one went unheeded 

Through life upon their way, 
Unfriended and unaided, 

To vain regrets a prey. 

There's a shadow o'er my spirit, 

There's a gloom upon my brow ; 
The poetry of life's young dream 

Hath faded from me now. 
And I feel no spirit-sunshine, 

Like the glow which warm'd us then ; 
For my heart is chilled and hardened 

In the busy paths of men. 

But the heart hath secret places, 

And my love is garnered there, 
With a hopeless, lingering fondness 

That is something like despair. 
For thou art now another's — 

Perchance art o'er the main — 
And Agnes, Hymen cannot be 

What she was once again. 

Hath thy heart no hidden sorrow? — 

No sad clinging to the past, 
Ere the shadow of the future 

Had over it been cast ? 
Oh, softly, sadly stealing, 

Come these thoughts, like music's swell ; 
But sadder still the feeling 

When they mean that word Farewell. 
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ANNIE ORAM. 

By Robert Bruce, Carrick Mills, Markham, Canada Wert. 

Laverocks were daunted when Annie Oram sang, 
Wee linties joined in the chorus as it rang, 
Tuning the woodlands o' bonny Iddoch side, 
Wakening the moors on the Woggle sae wide. 

Lammies gaed dancin' aroun' her on the green, 
Douce, thochtfu' ewes wi* a damn* prank were ta'en ; 
Beauty can glamour — the light o* Annie's e'e, 
Gladden where it fell, like the sun on the lea. 

O' she was walthy in graces a* her ain, 
Peerless, yet modest — supreme, but never vain ; 
Nature was lavish, and clothed her wi* a spell ; 
Eden was her hame, but the flower o* it fell. 

"What ail the lammies that they hae grown sae scare! 
What mean the birdies, they winna warble niair? 
What ails my father, that he maun hang his head, 
Sighing to be laid by the slumbering dead V 9 

Out trilled the lintie, but dowie was the leid — 
" Shame follows folly — remorse shall be your meed;" 
Neist crooned the lammies that cow'red aneath the dyk 
" Wao for ane that's sad — we will' ne'er see her like !" 

Syne frae a father — " An idol and the skaith ! 
Annie, the rooks on the steeple mock us baith, 
<3raw ower my head till I kenna what to say, 
Beckon you awa, and awa ye maun gae !" 

Peace in yon valley — the Sabbath calm is there ; 
Peace rules the vane on the holy house of prayer ; 
Peace to the weary the shelt'ring hills proclaim ; 
Peace ! — but where is peace for a sin-striken hame ? 
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Wide o'er the Torracks the plover spreads her wae, 
&tdly presaging the sorrows of the day ; 
•tfease, wailing plover — thy hame is in the heath — 
Cool aneuch to dree in the valley beneath. 

Hark ! frae the belfry the solemn tones ascend, 
Orowds o' the downcast alang the valley wend, 
Sighing for Annie, and whispering in fear — 
*' Surely he'll relent when the trial draws near." 

Yes, it is Annie, wi' closely veiled face ! 
Oalmly — how calmly her father fills his place ! 
Preaches and prays for the waj'ward, the beguiled-— 
Stems the rising tide as he bends o'er his child : 

<c Look up, my Annie ! ye maunna sob sae sair, 
Lift to a father your bonny face ance mair ; 
Give me, give me ae parting glance o' love ! 
Never mair 111 see thee, my ain gentle dove." 

Slowly she rises — devoutly she obeys ; 
Strength nae her ain in that meek and steady gaze ; 
Slowly, 'mid wailing, she leaves the sacred fane, 
Never to be seen in the valley again. 

Note.— The morsel of story narrated in the ballad is true, and the particu- 
lars connected with it are briefly these : — About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the Rev. Mr Oram, who was then parish minister of M , had 

a daughter, Annie — a young lady of rare beauty and accomplishments. Her 
courteous manner and affability rendered her the special favourite of the 
neighbourhood. To the heartfelt regret of her acquaintances, and the un- 
speakable grief of her parents, she erred from the path of virtue ; and when 
the truth became known, her father, fearful lest any should accuse him of 
partiality, and fully aware of the public scandal which his daughter's con- 
duct had brought upon his house, resolved to banish her for ever from his 
presence, and that, too, in the face of the assembled congregation, which re- 
solution lie carried into effect exactly as narrated. The phraseology in the 
last stanza but one of the ballad is purposely preserved almost exactly the 
same as that used by the minister. The minister's conduct in this matter 
was accounted unnecessarily severe by all, and especially by his wife, who 
sunk into a state of morbid melancholy bordering on insanity — her burdened 
mind vainly endeavouring to relieve itself by the oft- repeated sentence — 
" Aye, aye, my bonny Annie's ower the sea, fiddles an' a', fiddles an' a'." No 
.representative of the family now remains. 
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BABBIE BURNS. 

By John James Christie, 50 Rigby Street, St HelenSi 

Lancashire. 

In seventeen hundred fifty-nine, 

'Bout Januar' time it fell ; 
Banks, braes, an' a' wore claes o' snaw, 

The air was bitin' snell ! 
Within a lowly cot in Kyle, 

Whaur Doon tak's mony turns, 
A famous wight first saw the licht — 

The Poet Rabbie Burns ! 

A peasant he o' laigh degree, 

Could boast sma' worldy store, 
But Heaven's ain licht in him shone bricht, 

And Nature's gifts galore ! 
She couldna dub him knight or squire, 

Nor deck wi' stars his breast, 
But she could fill his soul wi' fire — 

A poet o' the best ! 

O ! wha can tell the power his sangs 

Ha'e ower his country's heart 1 
How manly souls start up in thrangs 

To tak' their Poet's part ! 
And far ayont auld Scotia dear, 

Whaur mony an exile mourns, 
Ten thousand hearts loup up to hear 

The name o' Rabbie Burns ! 

The Thane, within his castle ha', 

The wondrous lay admires ; 
E'en critic lear's cauld heart maun thaw 

'Neath his poetic fires ! 
And Royalty, gin tales be true, 

(God bless our noble Queen) 
Has felt, on reading Burns, the dew 

Come drappin' frae her e'en ! 
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Scotland forgot her Poet son 

A space, in careless mood ; 
The sun's aft little thocht upon 

Till he's behint a cloud. 
But now her love his name entwines — 

Her ornament and boast ; 
And 'mongst her tuneful stars he shines 

The brightest o' the host. 

Where'er beneath a foreign sky 

His steps a Scotsman turns, 
Twa books aye in his wallet lie — 

His Bible and his "Burns." 
Hurrah ! for Robin, Prince o' Bards, 

In poem, song, or sonnet ; 
We'll bind the laurel roun' his brow — 

The thristle roun' his bonnet. 



AT THE GATE OF HEAVEN". 
By W. R. Nicoll, Ivy Cottage, Stocket Road, Aberdeen. 



^Tis lowly I'm lying to wait a welcome dying, 

My' measured hours are flying with swift and soundless 
tread ; 
Unnumbered thoughts are fleeting, and will not cease re- 
peating 
Till my heart has ceased its beating, and they lay me 
with the dead. 

At the lattice birds are singing, till the woodlands all are 
ringing, 
Their songs are memories bringing of happy hours 
agone ; 
O happy hours of childhood I O wanderings in the wild 
wood ! 
O happy hours of childhood ! alas that ye are flown. 
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When the rose was glowing gladlike — the broqk wad 
flowing madlike, 
And naught was seeming sadlike, and nothing out of 
tune; 
What hours we spent in roaming —how joyous our home- 
coming — 
All in the pleasant gloaming of a flower-enamoured June, 

! the rose was growing fair, and sunny was the air, 
And Nnture everywhere shone with lustre fresh and new; 

Those flowers but bloomed to fade, those leaves have all 
been shed 
From the forests bare and dead, and I am dying too. 

One said he held me dear — I would that he were here— 

But lying on my bier will he find me if he come : 
And, strange though be the seeming, I still and still am 
dreaming, 
Of lighting lamps whose beaming may guide him to my 
home. 

Of lighting lamps whose splendour may tell him love is 
tender, 
And lead him to surrender his heart to Jesus' love ; 
'That I some glad hereafter, with song and shout and' 
laughter — 
Tears mingled with the laughter — may welcome him 
above. 

1 follow, Lord, Thy leading. Full many a heart is bleeding 

In this world — many needing the succour Thou canst 
bring ; 
This world of care and clamour can never me enamour, 
Can never cast a glamour over eyes that see the King: 

That see Him through his Word — though Thou art far, O 
Lord, 
Yet strong, strong is the cord that binds Thy saints to 
Thee; 
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Though Thou Our eyes art sealing, Thyself art not reveal- 
ing, 
Yet gracious is Thy dealing whom we shall one day see. 

Deaths river runneth coldly. "No matter — I plunge 

boldly ; 

I plunge — however coldly may flow its chilling tide ; 

And through Death's vale enchanted, with shapes of* 

terror haunted, 

I'll wander, nothing daunted, with Jesus at my side. 



MORALIZmGS. 
By John Taylor, 50 Great Hamilton Street, Glasgow, 

" Love is as strong as death," in the Book it is written so^ 

Written they say by a wise old man, 
But long, long, long ago. 

Ay me ! it was long ago. The oak in the wood stands 
fast 
With clenching hold, but it groweth old, 

And it falleth at the last. 

0, Love ! like the oak art thou no longer firm and true, 

Hath lapse of ages sapped thy strength, 
vAnd art thou fallen too? 

And as thou fadest away do we grow pure and wise, 
Are we nearing the truth that we dreamt of in youth, 

And the hope of our weary eyes 1 

Are the nations moving on to some fair sunny height, 

Or scorning thee are they going down 
To a darker, drearier night 1 

Wert thou given to gladden our hearts, the warm* 
breathed gift of God, 
Or art thou in birth but a thing of earth, 

And kindred to the clod ? 
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"Will it aye be the old, old tale of the knight whose krv> 
was vain, 

Who hunff his harp on the willow tree 
And went off to the wars again 1 

For oh ! how oft we see the heart's glad harp of life 
"With a tear and a sigh laid tenderly by ; — 

Then — away in the world of strife. 

Wide, wide is that fatal field, and it crieth still for more,. 

Though many and many a noble one 
Hath fallen unblest before. 

Alas ! in the ways of life thou art little little skilled 
If thou dost not know what myriads go 

To the grave with the cup unfilled. 

And around the weary world there circles a wail of pain, 

And the great true hearts of kindly men 
Beat time to the doleful strain ; 

But the notes of another song sound nearer and mora 
near — / 

The glorious song of the angel throng 

Who herald the Golden Year. 

" Peace on earth, goodwill to men, and glory to God Most 
High." 

Oh ! soon may that song be sung by all 
In eternal harmony. 

It seems as if air untuned the voices of women and men,. 
For music goes by with the years as they fly, 

But 'twill all come back again. 

Eejoice, be glad, for know — when comes earth's wintry 
day — 

There's a Christmas time, and a merry chime, 
And an angel-carol gay : 

For the fiery cross of love flies fast and free and far, 
And it's light will shine from the deepest mine 

To the farthest distant star. 
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A LAMENT FOE MARY. 
By William Seath, Weaver, Kettle. 

The bricht golden glory o' simmer's departed, 

Nae gow'nies the mountains and valleys illume, 
And noo the dark, chill, dowie nichts o' December 

Envelope the pale face o' Nature in gloom. 
Past o'er the dread linn leaps the mad mountain torrent*. 

Around my lone dwelling wild wintry winds rave, 
An* Mary, dear Mary, the joy o' my bosom, 

lies pallid an* cauld in the howe o' the grave. 

My heart ance sae lichtsome is cheerless an' broken 

Beneath its fell burden o' anguish an* woe, 
An* pale is my cheek down whose tear-worn furrows 

The saut streams o' sorrow forever maun flow. 
Bricht simmer again will illumine the landscape, 

An' warblers will sing on ilk green-spreading tree, 
But charmed wi' the sang o' the mavis and linnet, 

Sweet Mary will never mair wander wi' me. 

Aft wi' my dear Mary I've watch'd the wee lambies 

That leapt in their glee on the heather-clad hill, 
An' aft hae I buskit her brow wi' the roses 

That dipt their saffc faulds in the clear mountain rill;. 
And as we reclined on the bank o' the burnie, 

Or through the green meadows did wantonly rove, 
Her words o' endearment were artless an* tender, 

And sweet as the music that flow'd frae the grove. 

The breast o' my Mary was pure as the lambies 

That sported in simmer on muirland an' lea, 
Her form like the gowan was gracefu' and slender, 

And blithe was the blink o' her love-speakin' e'e ; 
An' when the sun shed frae the west'm horizon 

A flood o' reflulgence on mountain an* fen, 
My Mary's, sweet sang lent a charm to the wildwood, 

An' wauken'd the echoes that slept in the glen. 
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Adieu ! ye wild glens an* ye mountains sae hoary, 

To whose sweet recesses fond lovers repair ; 
Inspir'd by the charms that spring frae your grandeur 

I'll muse an' 111 sing an* 111 wander nae mair ; 
But aye when the shadows of evening steal o'er me s 

111 seek yon enclosure where slumber the dead, 
An' there with a breast heavin' high wi' emotion, 

I'll weep o'er the spot where my Mary is laid. 



AN INVOCATION. 
By Robert Eitchie, 16 Drumdryan Street, Edinburgh*. 

w 

Come when the lambs are skipping 

Across the verdant lea, 
Come when the dews are dripping 

From every bush and tree ; 
Where faery feet tread tripping 

To midnight minstrelsy. 

Come when the twilight fading 

Dies in the distant west, 
When evening's dusky shading 

Dwells on the mountain's breast, 
And the silence all pervading 

Soothes the sad soul to rest. 

Come when the morn is breaking, 

And hail the sun's first ray, 
When the fresh'ning breeze is shaking 

The dew from ev'ry spray, 
And the half of the world is waking 

To the labours of the day. 

Come when the moon is beaming, 
O'er hill and vale and lea, 
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When like liquid silver gleaming 

The waters wander free, 
And the universe seems teaming 

With a mystic melody. 

Come when the flowers are sleeping 

In the lonesome nightly hours, 
When the stars of Heaven are peeping 

On those stars of earth — the flowers ; 
And angels oft seem weeping 

O'er sin in dew-like showers. 

Come when the lark is winging 

Its way in the cloudless sky, 
And when wild woods all are ringing 

With warblers far and nigh, 
And the sunbeams bright are bringing 

The bee and butterfly. 

O ! come when thou wilt, sweet maiden, 

Thou'rt welcome aye to mo ; 
Let my heart be light or laden, 

'No dim futurity 
Can ever throw a shade on 

The bliss that's mine with thee ! 



BE KIND WHEX YOU CAN". 

By John Clark, Dalkeith. 

Tc may stand firm, exulting in our mighty Maker's form, 
And battle through the world in the strength of reason's 

right ; 
y the wisdom of experience we may weather through 

each storm, 
And conquer by our energy and skill in every fight. 

B 
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Yet all that we may dare, as well as all that we can do, 
Our failings and successes during life's allotted span, 

Are but the means of proving if we loyal are and true 
To our conscience when it says to us, " Be kind when, 
you can." 

The battle is not given to the strong, but when they lend 

A willing helping hand to the victims of despair ; 
The race to the swift is always lost in the end 

If their faint and weary neighbours ne'er experienced 
their care. 
It is true sociality to lend a willing hand, 

To help desponding mortals who are flagging from the 
van; 
And better far than selfishness when taking firm its standi 

Is a heart that still desires to be kind when it can. 

The proud may show a haughty front and frown their- 
high disdain — 
Their purple cheeks may glow their scorn of humble 
honest toil ; 
But their self-inflated arrogance is self-inflicted pain, 
For the wide world must be filled in spite of fortune's 
frown or smile. 
We are not here for self alone — we battle for our race — 
Duty widens with our strength, our knowledge widens 
out our plan ; 
The world's our care — we'll leave our mark upon its rugged 
face, 
And we'll stamp it plain, and clear by showing kind- 
ness when we can. 

The poor but cheerful cottager who toils through wind 
and rain, 
And thanks his God at night for each blessing he receives, 
Is a hero greater far than he who strides o'er heaps or 
slain, 
In his struggle for the glory which his bloody work 
achieves. 



t 
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The one may be his country's boast — his monumented 
name 
May be handed down with boastful pride to history's 
last man ; 
But the other's name is in the Book of everlasting fame — 
His reward is our example to be kind when we can. 

We all can wear a smile upon our faces : though we live 
On the shady side of fortune grief should never fill our 
breast ; 
A single cup of water may be all we have to give, 
But benefits material are sometimes not the best. 
Look joyful, be ye cheerful, and you'll cheat the ills of 
life; 
Should assistance be afforded you accept it like a man, 
Bepay it back with gratitude, and, scorning care and strife, 
Yield to others up the pleasure of being kind when they 
can. 

Tis true that human happiness claims universal care — 
The road to human virtue ne'er was stained with human 
gore ; 
To make that road seem pleasant let all cheerful hearts 
prepare 
To wile along with mirth and song the jaded sick and 
sore. 
The glowing spark of charity within your breast expose, 

And light the lamp of others by contagion or a fan, 
And fill your hearts with sympathy as fragrance fills the 
rose, 
And crown your every virtuous act with kindness when 
you can. 



B 2 
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THE WEAEY SEAMSTRESS. 
By T. H. Corbett, Glasgow. 

In a garret, sad and weary, 
Sat a woman sorely pressed, 

Working by the rushlight's flicker, 
With a "baby at her breast. 

Shades of sorrow, grief, and anguish 
Marked with furrowed lines her brow * 

See her pale cheeks, wan and sallow — 
Where is all her beauty now ] 

Can it be the same gay creature, 
Whom we knew in days of yore ? 

Can this be the fickle beauty 

Once the belle on ball-room floor 1 

Sunny then end fair her features, 
Now so pallid, pinched, and pale ; 
; Could you read those eyes once joyous 

They would tell a mournful tale. 

Why, oh ! woman, when thy sister 

From the patli should chance to stray,. 
Why with cool and haughty gesture 
< Do you look and turn away 1 

Is it that she hath been weaker 
That with scorn away you turn ? 

Would it not be better were you 
With the erring one to mourn ? 

Oh ! 'tis sad and sore the feeling 
Stealing o'er me even now ; 

Methinks she's praying softly, 

With her hand pressed on her brow- 
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♦Child, lie still and cease thy moaning, 

Let thy weary mother rest ; 
Little one, thou know'st no sorrow, 

Xestled in thy mother's breast. 

Hark ! the clock strikes four ; the sun-rays 

Thro' the dusky windows creep, 
Lighting up the cheerless garret, 

And the mother fast asleep. 

!N"ow, while sleeping, you can listen 

To her wondrous tale and true ; 
List in silence, lest she waken, 

And the tale be lost to you. 

Once she loved a man, and fondly 

Did she love him, tho' all said 
That she'd better far live single 

Than with such an one to wed. 

O ! frail woman, when thou lovest, 

Yet can that frail one be strong 
Tn love, purer and more holy 

Than what doth to earth belong. 

Still she loved him, though she knew him' 

To be frivolous and gay ; 
-She would think that once we're married 

All such things will pass away. 

Foolish girl, she thought she knew him — 

Glare, alas ! had caught her eye — 
Better had she never seen him 

Than thus shamefully to die. 

Back, false villain, e'en thy shadow 
Haunts my waking dreams, while now 

There before thee sits thy victim, 
"With a hot and fevered brow. 
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Mark those hollow cheeks, that breathing, 
See the cough that shakes the frame ; 

Can'st thou thus look on in calmness ? 
Hast thou such a gift as shame ? 

Long those feeble ones have waited, 
Sad and sorrowing thy return ; 

Thou hast stayed too long already, 
Little's left now but to mourn. 

Hush, she wakes, she's calm, and sees him- 
See that long, sweet, loving look ; 

Now her eyes they roll and wander, 
Now they settle on a book. 

That loved book her only solace 
She had read when she was young ; 

Now in her sad hours she finds it 
Sweet as honey to the tongue. 

Prop her up — she's weak, she's falling, 
Surely now her pains are o'er ; 

Even now the spirits gentle 
Beckon to her from the door 

Of that mansion pure and holy, 
Where the weary are at rest; 

Hush, they're gone, the babe and mother- 
Gone to lean upon the breast 

Of that One whose every action 
Is to give hope, peace, and joy — 

There all hope to be united, 
Husband, wife, and baby-boy. 
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THE COMING YEARS. 
£By James Taylor, 50 Great Hamilton Street, Glasgow. 



Yo noble poet-prophets, ye truth-inspired seers, 
Brave-hearted sons of progress, fair freedom's pioneers — 
Strike up a song of gladness, a hope-inspiring strain, 
To welcome the coming years in Time's advancing train. 

Light of foot, and dancing to the music of the spheres, 
They are coming, joy laden, to bless this " vale of tears"— *► 
Harbingers of happiness, ambassadors of grace, 
Bringing light and liberty to all the downcast race. 

Waving palms of victory — a happy mighty band — 
Bright as a host of angels come from the " better land," 
Bearing on their starry way love's banners all unfurled, 
Lighting with celestial ray a long benighted world ; 

Revealing all the wonders of Nature's wondrous store, 
And truths that lay in darkness in ages gone before, 
Singing as they speed along a joyous merry glee, 
Cheering every drooping heart of poor humanity. 

Hark ! the distant echo of the joyous song I hear, 
Sweet as iEolian music low falling on the ear, 
Thrilling every tender chord with undertones of joy, 
Heralding the reign of love, of life without alloy. 

O ! blessed song of freedom, prolong thy sweet refrain 
Till every living creature shall join the sacred strain, 
To hail with voice of welcome the years of jubilee, 
When slav'ry's chains are broken, and all mankind are free* 

No more the cruel despot shall wade through blood and tears, 
Nor king, nor priest, nor tyrant, shall feast on human fears ; 
Life — precious life — more sacred than aught on earth shall 

be, 
In the halo-circled reign of love, of light, and liberty. 
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Ambition, war, and rapine shall curse the earth no more — • 
The sword shall' lose its sceptre, its diadem of gore ; 
The pen shall raise its standard, and rule in love and peace, 
"While happiness and wisdom shall evermore increase. 

Mammon from his throne shall fall — the human soul 

divine 
♦Shall own no more his godship, nor worship at his shrine ; 
No more shall drunken Bacchus drag down the human 

race 
To lowest degradation, crime, ruin, and disgrace. 

Nor ghostly superstition — black nightmare of the mind — • 
Poor terror-struck humanity in mental fetters bind ; 
The lustrous lamps of science, with heaven-piercing ray, 
Shall light the path of duty, and scare all ghosts away. 

O ! glorious dawning light ! O ! happy coming years ! 
A vision of thy glory to hope's bright eye appears, 
Welling oVr with silent joy, my heart beats fast and free, 
Welcoming the reign of love, of light, and liberty. 



THE WANDERER. 
By J. W. Wood, Cupar Fife. 

The bards of nature cease their songs, 

The vales rejoice no more ; 
A world seems sleeping o'er the wrongs 

That gnaw its inmost core : 
Yet as if wakeful spirits passed 
A moaning river fills the blast. 

Dash on thou nursling of the hills, 
Rave on from stone to stone, 
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The writhing of a thousand rills 

Is in that form alone 
Who wanders by thy lonely stream, 
Of God and far-off worlds to dream. 

The vile seducer came — she fell ; 

Her race is now her foe ; 
But do not think she would compel 

Thy waves to hide her woe ; 
For though she from her fellows fly, 
She dreads an angry Father's eye 

O'er stranger vales she wends her way, 

From stranger hand is fed, 
While, ah ! the red-robed king of day 

Sneers at her crust of bread, 
And bid's her weep and tell her tale 
Where friendship shields the norland gale. 

Borne like a withered autumn leaf 

On everv blast that blows, 
The poor wretch wanders for relief 

To where the torrent flows, 
And where the stars with gentle beam 



er 



Bend down and kiss the babbling stream. 



o 



Her bosom heaves a gentle sigh 
To bid those scenes farewell ; 

Yet pale hope, dove-like, soars the sky 
And longs with God to dwell ; 

For from Earth's friendship rudely riven 

Her soul would rest its wings in heaven. 

O, God, come to thy outer gates 
When all the star-lights bum, 

For there Thy erring daughter waits 
Till night to sunshine turn, 

And call her from this world of tears 

Up to Thy everlasting spheres. 
B 3 
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Strange music floats along the skies. 
The trembling stars have fled ; 

The feelings of her heart arise 
Like children from the dead ; 

Her soul hath burst its mortal bars 

And, singing, sweeps the path of stars. 



THE BALLET GIKL'S LAMENT. 
By Mrs J. F. Ower, London. 

I once had a home in yon cot by the wildwood, 

A father and mother and friends now all gone, 
Eor my dear parents died e'er I passed from my childhood, 

And left me an orphan uncared for and lone ; 
Thus given to the world, a poor helpless stranger, 

She bore me along 'mid her pleasures to whirl, 
Ere I knew of the sorrows, temptations, or danger 

Surrounding the path of a poor orphan girl. 

She said I was gifted with talent and beauty, 

And lured me away at so tender an age, 
That I scarce knew or cared for the straight path, of duty, 

While nature seeni'd fitting me well for the stage ; 
Ah ! if I had known her as now hollow hearted, 

And ready my honour and bliss to imperil, 
I had looked yet again e'er in life I had started 

Upon the career of a gay ballet girl. 

It is but when excited I know aught of pleasure, 

Lone thought brings me down to the brink of despair: 
Each scene is removing, I've no lasting treasure 

Within or without me but wildering care ; 
'Mid the profligate low, the debased, and the heedless, 

My happiness here and hereafter I peril, 
But the stage I must follow, my scruples are needless, 

Who else would employ the poor ballet girl] 
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Dark snares and temptations lie thickly around me, 

Life's base under-current I often behold, 
Till I loathe my poor self and all those that surround me, 

And shrink from the sight of the tempter in gold ; 
But who of my more favour'd sisters will give me 

A tear of compassion ? They scorn at me hurl, 
And scarce is there one in her home could receive me, 

But fly from the touch of the poor ballet girl. 

JNb home and no friends my lone heart to illumine, 

Outcast from society save that I despise, 
I live in a wilderness dreary and glooming, 

In which I have fallen no more to arise ; 
And oft tho' adorn'd with jewels that glitter 

Like stars of the night on my costly apparel, 
The deep sable garments of mourning were fitter 

To wrap the sad heart of the poor ballet girl. 

O, God of my fathers, I pray Thee protect me, 

Nor leave me to sink in the depths of despair, 
Tho' all the cold world without should neglect me, 

I know the heart-stricken are ever Thy care ; 
One ray of light shed o'er my path so benighted, 

Thy banner of peace o'er my bosom unfurl — 
Tis my last hope, Lord, every other is blighted, 

Or crush'd from the soul of the poor ballet girL 



THE PEASANT GIKL'S SOLILOQUY. 
By Mrs Mackellar, Fort William. 

Within yon old baronial hall, 

Eich mantled o'er with ivy green, 

Methinks I see thee sit in state 
Amid the fairest — beauty's queen. 
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The pearls and diamonds in thine hair 
Are gleaming in each golden braid ; 
Thy form so stately, richly draped 
; In costly velvet and brocade. 

Whilst I, alone upon the hill, 

The wild rose in my hair entwine, 
I fain would ask thee, lady fair, 

Host thou a nobler soul than mine 1 
I love my God — I love my friend, 

My Queen, my country, all my race ; 
1 fear for nought — IVe stood serene 

When death has met me face to face. 

I'd on my foe no vengeance wreak, 

I'd scorn an action that was mean, 
I would not tread upon a worm, 

Xor could I cringe before the Queen. 
No gold have I, no costly gems, 

No servile host my smile to woo ; 
And yet I know my kindly look 

Is precious unto not a few. 

Down by yon cottage green-clad porch, 

As we one day sat side by side, 
I thought about the social gulf 

That widely did us twain divide. 
And yet the gulf yawns not so wide 

But fools may bridge it with their gold ; 
How oft to an aspiring Jeames 

Has Lady Angeline been sold 9 

But if beneath thy costly robe 

Thine heart beats true, with kindness fraught, 
If innate greatness fills thy soul 

With high resolve and lofty thought ; 
Then, standing on the ground of mind, 

The chasm is spanned 'twixt thee and me ; 
In heart and soul the peasant girl 

Dares to claim sisterhood with thee. 
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WHA WILL THE BOXNIE WEE LASSIKIE GET? 

By Andrew Murray, Edinburgh. 

Oh, wha will the bonnie wee lassikie get ? 
Oh, wha will the bonnie wee lassikie get 1 
Though mony hae sought her she's no tackled yet ; 
Oh, wha will the bonnie wee lassikie get 1 

Her heartie sae leal, and her smile sae bewitching, 
Her een wi' the beams o' intelligence lit ; 
Her voice sets the hearts o' the lads a' a-twitching ; 
Oh, wha will the bonnie wee lassikie get ? 

Oh, wha, &c. 

•Shell no tak' the carl wi' the gowden pounds mony, 
Wha owre his vast hoardings does gloatingly sit, 
Though for her he sighs, and aft ca's her right bonnie ; 
Oh, wha will the bonnie we lassikie get ] 

Oh, wha, <fec. 

•She'll no hae the churl wha adds acre to acre, 
Though fondly he ca's her his dearie and pet, 
And vows that though dowerless he'd cheerfully take her ; 
Oh, wha will the bonnie wee lassikie get 1 

Oh, wha, &c. 

Shell no hae the fop, wi' his handkerchief scented, 
His rings, and his buskings o' exquisite fit ; 
She laughs at them a', if he only could tent it ; 
Oh~ wha will the bonnie wee lassikie get % 

Oh, wha, &c 

I'll spae her a lad that likes worth mair than siller ; 
A drawer than ever has courted her yet ; 
Who'll love her, and prize her, and aye bo true till her; 
Oh, that's wha the bonnie wee lassie will got. 
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TO A LITTLE CAPTIVE BIRD JUST CAGED. 

By G., Orkney. 

' Ah ! have thy cruel captors got thee fast, 

Poor, struggling hird ! so lately wild and free 

To win thy flight through fields of ether vast, 
Thine own domain, thy home of liberty — 

And now to such ignoble bondage pressed, 
I truly share the anguish of thy breast. 

O, ruthless deed, to stop that soaring wing 
That claim'd the brotherhood of sky and stars, 

To quench that warbling clear that wont to ring 
" At heaven's gate," while now thy prison bars 

Are type abhorrent of the captive's cell, 

"Where helpless, homeless, thou art doom'd to dwell. 

As time wears on, through Nature's Idndly law, 
Mayhap, sad suffrer from thy co-mates torn, 

Thou may'st forget these bonds and meekly draw 
Submission from thy lot, sad and forlorn ; 

Hop on thy perch as tho' 'twere bush or tree, 

And trill again thy notes of melody ! 

Just as some victim of a tyrant's frown, 

Dragg'd from his home of joy to dungeon gloom, 

In guiltless woe from youth to age hath grown, 
And pined and languish'd in that living tomb, 

And yet 'mid wan despair — when hope was vain— • 

Hath learn'd to wear his fetters and his chain ! 

Last kind necessity of heav'nly mould, 

That bends the wretched to their doom of woe — * 

That makes a thousand miseries untold 
The dread inflictions of rentless foe 

More bearable— when human succour ends 

God's help is nigh, while man no mercy lends. 
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Such fate was thine, Labanoff, sure on earth 
The saddest, that for fifty weary years 

Thine ear had never heard the sound of mirth, 
31 or eye but One had seen thy hidden tears ; 

'Without a crime in noisome vault immured, 

Life but an ever conscious death endur'd ! 

What scenes, Captivity, of fearful name, 
Of fierce oppression have thy records given ! 

What deeds of cruelty and wrong and shame, 
Have calTd for vengeance at the door of heav'n ! 

O, righteous Judge, look from thy throne on high, 

Behold the captive — hear the prisoner's cry ! 



THE FA' 0' THE LEAF. 
By William Garden, Keith. 

The caul', caul' win's are blawin' 

Wi' a drear hollow soun' ; 
The sear dead leaves are fa'in', 

An' lyin' a' aroun'. 
Pale autumn noo is dyin' ; 

Fair simmer's life was brief ; 
An' heavy hearts are sighin' 

O'er the fa' o' the leaf. 

Sweet simmer noo is wingin' 

Far frae our rocky shores ; 
An' noo chill winter's bringin' 

Sad faces to our doors ; 
An' fillin' up an' brimmin' 

The poor man's cup o' grief ; 
An' eyes wi' tears are dimmin' 

At the fa' o' the leaf. 
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O, how ilk lowly treader 

Looks wi' a yearnm' gaze, 
O, how ilk little pleader 

Longs for our tires that blaze ; 
0, how they sairly quiver 

Aroun' the hearth in grief, 
As ilk gust wi' a shiver 

Brings doon the sear brown lea£ 

O, how their forms are shakin' 

Amid the bare keen blast, 
O, how their limbs are quakin' 

As wild it whistles past. 
Of a' the poor man's trials 

Stern winter is the chief, 
It fills want's bitter vials, 

The sad fa' o' the leaf. 

O, ease the load o' sorrow, 

Ye noble an' ye brave, 
An' mak' ilk comin' morrow 

Far brighter than the lave. 
O, cheer the poor man's spirit, 

An' lessen ilka grief, 
An' ills that cares inherit 

Wi' the fa' o' the leaf. 

Hope on, O weary mortals, 

There's happiness in store ; 
See gleamin' through Death's portals 

Yon bonnie gowden shore. 
In yon fair better country 

Life winna then be brief ; 
A storm will ne'er get entry 

To blast a single leaf. 
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THE ORPHAN'S CHRISTMAS. 
By Mignonette, Dundee. 

Mother, dear, you're weary, weary, 

Work no more but come to bed, 
And forget to-morrow's Christmas, 

And we've no fire nor bread ; 

And how rich old Jones our landlord 

Spoke so cruelly to-day 
When the rent you couldn't pay, 

Ordering us to go away. 

And forget too how the Simpsons 

Were so glad and gay to-night, 
Talking of their feast to-morrow, 

In their parlour warm and bright ; 

Talking of their Christmas presents, 
Christmas toys, and Christmas cake, 

And their pretty, pretty dresses, 
Till my heart was like to break ; 

Thinking of my dear, dear father, 

And how glad we were and gay, 
And what pretty things he gave us 

When he lived last Christmas day. 

Dear, dear mother, and I thought too, 

A very wicked thought I fear, 
That the God would not be kind or loving 

Took away my father dear. 

Cod is loving, yes, my darling, 

Murmur not, but trust and pray ; 
Gently to her little daughter 

Did the suffering mother say. 
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Rang sweet chimes from tower and steeple. 
As through the closed door, bright and still, 

Came a holy white-winged angel, 
Messenger of heaven's good will. 

Shed sweet slumber o'er their pillows, 
Then on noiseless pinions swept 

To where their happier wealthier neighbours 
Each their sleepless vigil kept. 

Sped to work, its mission holy, 

Pilled their hearts with feelings mild 

For the suffering and the lowly, 
For that widow and her child. 

Made Jones reflect, with shame and pity, 

On his cruel words of scorn, 
And expiate them by a sovereign 

Kindly sent on Christmas morn. 

Made the Simpsons give them share, too, 
Of their good things through the day ; 

Their kind Saviour loved and helped thenx 
In his own good time and way. 



MY ANGEL. 
By J. E Watt, Montrose. 

In a dark city once thou might'st have found me 
Revelling in a mansion old and grand, 

And in gay garments ofttimes thronging round me 
The titled minions of a goodly land. 

Yet mingling with my life, as with my treasure, 
Were the ingredients of a base alloy, 

And though still panting in pursuit of pleasure, 
My soul was utterly devoid of joy. 
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For all about me in the grim, old city- 
Huge misery went moaning night and day, 

Her hapless hordes, whose looks implored my pity, 
I drove unsuccoured from my gate away. 

I drove them from my gate — how unavailing — 

A benign angel, stooping lowly, said— 
<l Thou canst not shut thine ears against the wailing, 

The pleading of the destitute for bread. 

" Thou canst not but behold their haggard faces 
Before thee still, amid the gaudy throng, 

Their cries will reach thee in remotest places, 
Haunting thy memory like a demon's song." 

Thus spoke the angel : I trembling with emotion, 
Upon my knees besought her to impart 

But one small drop from out the mighty ocean 
Of her joy to assuage my aching heart. 

% * Leave me not," I cried, " thou beauteous creature, 

Alone in utter wretchedness to pine ; 
Oh ! be thou near me still that some sweet feature 

Of thy life may be grafted into mine." 

€i Yearn not for me," she said, " but my possessions, 
Love, faith, and charity, keep thou in sight ; 

Show mercy to the poor, my near relations, 
And bring thy buried ingots into light. 

<l Go out unto the city's darksome regions, 
Whence keep issuing those dreadful moans, 

Open thy stores unto the hungry legions 

Who cannot, as thou knowest, eat the stones. 

*' Revere thy kind beneath thee as above thee, 
And strive amain each drooping heart to buoy ; 

So shall thy Maker and thy kindred love thee, 
So shall thy life abound with peace and joy." 
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She pleaded on, while from my needy brothers 
I no longer dared my substance to withhold ; 

And I learned that giving joy to others 
Increased my own beyond a hundredfold* 

Now with my angel in all things agreeing, 
So near to her, in spirit, have I pressed, 

While she in semblance of an earthly being 
Reposes nightly on my joyous breast. 



MY WIFE AX' MY BAIRNS AN' ME. 
By Tom Petticoat. 

Though the blasts o' adversity blaw 

Around me sae chilly an' cauld, 
Lat them sough aye an' rattle awa', 

I've warm hearts left in my fauld. 
Tho' o' gowd an' o' gear I'm but scant, 

An' aften bleak poortith I see, 
Yet o' aethiug we ne'er feel the want, 

My wife an' my bairnies an' me. 

Love dwells in our hearts for ilk ither, 

An' gratitude springs frae its roots ; 
We thank Him for oor blessin's thegither, 

For oor bite, oor beild, an' oor cloots. 
We are rich, tho' ca'd puir by the warld, 

For we hae what it canna gie — 
Contentment ! — a liame aboon arl'd, 

That's a braw routh o' riches for ine. 

An' then tho' we've little o' gowd, 
What matter ! I've noticed the trees 

When clad wi' their leaves easy bowed, 
But when strip t proudly facing the breeze. 
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So with us, stript o' warl's braw gear, 
The stormy blasts thro' us may blaw, 

Tho' afttimes it's dismal an' drear, 
We're neither blawn doon nor awa\ 

What if hunger may chap at the yett ! 

Or creepin' inside, tak' its lair ! 
I do what I can bread to get, 

An' nae ane is speired to do mair. 
Like David the King, here's my token, 

An' I've ever yet faun' it be true — 
That an honest man ne'er is forsaken, 

"Not his bairns want bite or sup too. 

What tho' a fine coat you may wear, 

An' mine has nae fineness ava, 
But is patched to hide mony a tear, 

An' keep oot the rain cauld or snaw. 
Nae mair a fine garment can do, 

For the differ lies maist i' the o'e — 
I'm pleased ! an' I hope sae are you, 

Wi' my wife an' my bairnies an' me. 

I covet nae houses or land, 

I covet nae mountains o' wealth, 
I fear na' cauld poverty's hand, 

Sae lang as I've hands an' gude health ; 
I will jog through this warl' o' ours, 

Licht-hearted an' busy's a bee, 
Bricht love-low's will gladden life's hours 

To my wife an' my bairnies an' me. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 
By Lochinvar, Montrose. 

" ! the world is a happy and beautiful world !" 

Said a child that I met by the way, 
u For hark ! how the wild winds rush thro' the pines, 
And see how the sunlight dances and shines 

Where the rippling waters stray. 
O ! the woodlands are filled with wonderful things — 
There the woodpecker taps and the storm-throstle sings > 

And the squirrels are ever at play ; 
There the startled water-hen claps her wings, 
And the dragon-fly airy somersaults flings, 
And the bulrush waves in the tangled springs, 

Where the white-lily floats all day." 

u Ah ! the world is a beautiful world !" I said, 
" To a snowdrop spirit like thine," 
As from forest and field, through the shining hours > 
Her heaped up treasures of eggs and flowers, 

And fairy-stones rare and fine, 
At times from copse and hollow hard by 
Rang out his blythe and exulting cry 

Till the sunlight had ceased to shine ; 
When the blue veil of twilight covered the sky, 
And the spirit-like stars came out on high, 
Still he murmured, " How fast the hours do fly 

For a life so happy as mine !" 

" this world is a dark and wearisome world !" 

Said an old man I met by the way ; 
" I look on my lifetime of four score years, 
And alas ! what a picture of gloom it appears, 

Scarce touched by a golden ray ! 
What fearful phantasies fill my brain, 
For the past with its visions of sorrow and pain 
Still haunts me by night and by day. 
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"What is Life when our pleasures so quickly wane ? 
Ah 1 long in the dreary churchyard have lain 
The friends of my youth, and alone I remain — 
O 1 would that I too were away !" 

€e Ah ! this world is a drearisome world !" I said, 
" To a spirit forlorn as thine !" 
As slowly he toiled through the shining hours, 
He saw not the twinkling leaves and flowers 

His tottering feet entwine : 
Dim shadows might waver, the rich light glow 
On his wrinkled cheek, and the merry winds blow,. 

But his eyes with no pleasure would shine. 
When the round red sun was sinking low, 
He muttered, " ! would that I too might go — 
I long to begone, but the hours are slow 

For a life so weary as mine !" 



ONWAKD. 
By Mrs Monro, Cherrybank. 

Onward ! sounds through all creation, 

Nothing ever standeth still ; 
Man arise from every nation, 

Echo back the sound, we will ! 

Onward ! like the little song bird, 
As to heaven it soars and sings ; 

Let thy words and deeds be long heard 
In love's sweet rememberings. 

Onward ! like the student learning 

As he cons his volumes o'er ; 
The more he knows the more he's yearning,. 

Yearning to increase his store. 
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Onward ! like the fiery comet, 
As it speeds the stars among ; 

Hear the voice proceeding from it — 
Eternity and space how long ! 

Onward ! and let nought obstruct thee ;. 

If thou'rt found in duty's course, 
There's a Power will safe conduct thee ;. 

Then shine on with all thy force. 



THE FAITHFUL HEART. 

BALLAD. 

(Inscribed to E. M., Glasgow.) 
By J. M. M., Glasgow. 

Though vagrant fancy roams at will, 

Delights in widest range, 
The heart owns thee its idol still, 

May never learn to change. 

Though truant eye seeks beauty's throng 

With admiration glowc, 
And lingers oft and lingers long, 

And glances fond bestows. 

For ever thine, the faithful heart 
Yields not to charm or spell ; 

< )ne image doth its joy impart, 
Thine image loved so well. 

Though idle lips may whisper love 

. In still more idle ears, 
The heart disdains to rise above 
The love of early years. 



or 
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Though song anon my harp may breathe, 

A tender strain may raise, 
Tis art but twining words in wreath 
t To sing another's praise. 

Eor ever thine, the faithful heart 

Yields not to charm or spell ; 
One image doth its joy impart, 

Thine image loved so well. 



A RESCUE FROM A SNOW STORM. 
By Willie Mill, Rochester. 

The Sabbath morn was calm and bright, 
Though Autumn's lovely hues had fled, 

When wife and I, in joyful plight, 
O'er muir and moss to Kirkton sped. 

But when from church we came away 
A murky haze o'erspread the sky, 

And dark clouds on the mountains lay, 
To show us that a storm was nigh. 

Soon wind and snow together bound 
Came rushing down the mountain side ; 

Xo shelter from them could be found, 
No place where I my wife could hide. 

I therefore wrapped her in my plaid, 
And stood between her and the blast, 

And felt, unless the storm soon staid, 
That fearful day would be our last. 

c 
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Bewildered, we could see no mark 
To show the way we ought to go ; 

The earth was hid, the sky was dark, 
Xought could bo seen but drifting snow« 

"When we had stood for hours in prayer 
To Him who rules the raging wind, 

]>es( 'celling that a Father's care 

Our little ones from Him might find, 

We heard the sharp and well-known bark 
Of one He sent to be our guide; 

Though all around was drear and dark, 
A whistle brought him to our side. 

With joyful leaps he led the way 
That brought us to our cottage door ; 

Our children wiped their tears away, 
And rolled with Towler on the floor. 

They saw the means, we knew the Power, 
Who, through the bidding of our child, 

Had made our faithful dog to scour, 
In search of us, the trackless wild. 



Postscript. 

When the above* my wife had shown 
To ane wha ea's himsel' ( 'heap John, 
He lough, an' said, " () wiiat a rumpus ; 
Why had na you a pocket compass? 
O* danger then there would been nane ; ,% 
Sao forthwith frae him she coft ane. 
And now, in storm, or mist, or night, 
I aye hae that to guide me right 
To where mv dearest treasures dwell — 
The wife an' weuns I love so well. 
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THE SEA SHALL BRING ME BACK TO THEE. 

By William Ford, Elgin. 

" The sea snail bring me back to thee." 

This was the sailor's parting cry, 
While Mary stood upon the quay, 

With pallid cheek and tearful eye. 
She stood and gazed the ocean o'er, 

Till the white sail look'd faint and dim ; 
But though she stood upon the shore 

Her heart was on the sea with him. 

O ! sad, I ween, was Mary oft, 

When boding was the tempest's roar, 
And still she whispered faint and soft, 

" ! shall I never see him more V 
Yet in her doubts there came a sound — 

A sound she heard upon the quay, 
And then her fears a resting found — 

" The sea shall bring me back to thee." 

But doubt and fear are set ab rest, 

She sees his vessel safely ride ; 
Hope's bright star rises in his breast, 

He waits but for the evening tide, 
And then — but see ! th' o'erelouded sky, 

The gathering storm is near at hand ; 
Look ! how the frightened sea-fowl fly, 

And wildly seek the friendly land. 

Frantic with fear, along the shore, 

Poor Mary does the tempest dare, 
Hears not the towering billows roar, 

Sees not the lightning's vivid glare ; 
But then she sees her lover lie : 

So young ! so fair ! a corpse is he ! 
And even in death she hears his cry — 



" The sea shall bring me back to thee." 



c 2 
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LOVELY WOMAN. 
By William M'Waters, Caldrum Street, Dundee* 

Oh ! lovely woman ! Nature's gem ! 

What were the world if wanting thee 1 
Thy voice our deepest griefs can stem, 

And Ull our souls with ecstacy. 
Oh, woman ! guardian saint of man, 

• Our guide in youth, our nurse in pain, 
To cheer our lot in life what can 

If thy kind efforts are in vain 1 

Oh ! woman ! much to thee we owe 

Of mental power, of earthly bliss ; 
Thy presence makes our hearts to glow, 

Filled with the purest happiness ! 
Despised he that soulless wretch 

Who'd grudge with thee his lot to share •; 
When sickness lays him on his couch 

May thy kind love be wanting there. 

Oh ! lovely woman ! time that's past 

Hath shown how great thy worth hath been ; 
Thine influence shall ever last, 

For thou art earth and Nature's queen I 
Then hear ye men of every clime 

Where female virtue holds its sway, 
She'll be your beacon still, for time 

Can never make her love decay ! 
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THE DEATH 0' WEE WILLIE. 

By Kenneth, West Bridge, Kirkcaldy. 

Xangsyne by the Devon a wee flow'ret grew, 
The sweetest our humble clay cottage ere knew ; 
Twas faither an' mither's pet flower o' their three, 
An' a dear little brither to Titty an' inc. 

The dew-droukit primrose sae winsome an' wee 
!Nae purer nor fairer than Willie could be : 
JEe blossom'd sae bonnie that angelic bliss 
Seem'd mair his ain liame than a warld like this. 

But flow'rets, the fairest our vallics adorn, 
May fade in the first chilly breath o' the morn ; 
An' aft sweetest weans just bloom on life's brae, 
Awhile they delight us, syne leave us in wae. 

The first an' last spring Willie roamed o'er the lea, 
An' ferlied at a' thing wi' infantine glee ; 
The wild flowers he poo'd — though untimely their fa'— • 
Were but his ain emblems in fadin' awa. 

Our faither was far frae his ain cottage hamo 

That nicht when fell death made puir Willie his game ; 

An' we thocht his bit heartie in flinders wad flee, 

While he cried, " Phan will daddy turn hame an' see meJ* 

His ain wee kind Titty, wha shared a' his plays, 
An' carried him aft on her back to the braes, 
Grat o'er him till blindit, and kiss'd him, while he 
dried " Oh, Tit, phan will daddy turn hame an' see me." 

But, ah ! Willie ne'er saw his daddy again ; 

Tho' sair he cried for him, his cries were in vain ; 

I couldna forget them, the birds frae ilk tree 

Seem'd to chirp "Phan will daddy turn hame an' see meF* 
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( )ur cot, that had been aye sae cheerfu' an' gay, 

That nicht was a* dowie wi' greetin' an* wae, 

When his pure gentle spirit took flicht frae us three, 

Whisp'rin' "Oh! phan will daddy turn hame an' see met* 

Our puir bereav'd mither was then in despair, 

I thocht she wad never do guid ony mair, 

She aften in anguish exclaimed mournfully, 

" Oh ! phan will my daddy turn hame an* see me !" 

How chang'd was our cottage when daddy cam* hame, 
Xae fond lovin' Willie his kisses to claim ; 
His manly heart swelled, an' the tears filled his e'e, 
"When he heard " Phan will daddy turn hame an' see me.* 

An 1 chang'd was the warld to Titty an' me, 
Our grief-stricken hearties had tint a' their glee ; 
< )ur mither at gloamin' whiles fand her wee twa 
Alane, sittin' greetin' for Willie awa'. 

An' now tho' wi' eild I am donnart an* dune, 
Yet wee Willie's wailin' I've ne'er gat abune ; 
His death-plaint will ring in my ears till I dee- 



*' Oh ! phan will my daddy turn hame an' see me !" 



UNITED. 

By Henry Dryerre, Perth. 

" How I wish my lot were cast 
In some silent forest vast, 
Where no sounds of toil or strife 
Should disturb my peaceful life ! 
How I wish, oh ! how I pray, 
I could wander far away 

All alone ! 
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u Tis a mystery that in vain 
I have striven to explain ; 
But to me there oft have come 
Thoughts, like yours, of such a home— 
I'm a wearied with the strife 
And the bustle of this life ! 
Yet I would not care to rove 
Through that happy sun-lit grove 

All alone." 

" Dearest Jessie, what say you, 
Would you take me with you too ? 
Don't you, now, in sober mood, 
Sometimes think a friend were good! 
Or if you unwilling be, 
Will you come along with me 1 
Would not that be better, pray, 
Than to travel on your way 

All alone ? 

"Coine, now, tell me — 'yes* or *nof 
Will you stay or will you go ] 
Here impatient do I stand, 
Heady for that vision-land ! 
Darling ! answer — * yes* or ' no V 
Will you come, or will you go 

All alone V 

Down upon my heaving breast 
Dropt a head in tranquil rest ; 
Up there turned a happy face, 
Full of confidence and grace : 
u Take me, dear, I would not know 
Where the path is we're to go, 
But I'd rather go astray, 
Love, with you, than take my way 

All alone !" 
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AN OBIGINAL GENIUS. 
By William Beattie, Blacksmith, Stonehaven. 

In this snug little town lives a man of renown 

For wisdom and general knowledge ; 
Be the theme what it will, you would think by his skill 

He had certainly been at the college. 

For the globe that we live on he lectures can give on — 

Can Geology trace to its core, 
And Botany, too, he can bring up to view, 

As it never was shown before. 

And the heavenly orbs, which some great minds absorb, 

Till it's like to disorder their harns — 
To him it's nae task the whole to unmask, 

He can number and name a' the stams. 

Theology's lang been the theme o' his sang, 

And I think he has nae little skill o't ; 
I'm sure he could teach, and I think he could preach, 

If they only would gie him his will o't. 

The Bible is wrang, he has thought on it lang, 

An' its writers they had little sense o't ; 
Bat he's lang had it. in view to write it anew, 

If it werena the dreadfu' expense o't. 

lor he's twisted and twined to bring't to his mind, 

But wi' his conduct it winna agree, . 
So it maun be the book, for he's without crook — 

He's as perfect as mortal can be. 

Now, since he has things shown that never were known* 

He has rendered immortal his name ; 
He likewise has gained, and will ever retain, 

A nich in the Temple of Fame. 
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So now having spent fully fifty per cent. 

Of his time for the good of his race, 
He feels a desire in peace to retire, 

And let some one else take his place. 

An* now to conclude : that all that is good 

May attend him so long's he shall live, 
Is my real wish, I'm sure, but I'm so very poop 

I've nothing but wishes to give. 



MOUNT FERRAGOff— A REVERIE. 

By Sohreibeb, Broughty Ferry. 

I stand upon the mountain's brow 

And look above, beneath, around, 
The sun shines with a warming glow— 
• Methinks I stand on holy ground. 

For here removed from wordly moil, 
With all its false and glittering glare, 

And all its hurry and its toil, 
And all its bubbles light as air : 

I gaze adown the peaceful mead, 
The cattle browse upon the lea ; 

"While sheep upon the pastures feed — 
Emblems of peace and purity. 

The Tay rolls onward to the main, 
Slow and majestic, calm and puro, 

While on its banks, the waving grain — 
Emblems of bread and water sure. 
o 3 
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And at my feet the heather glows, 
The blooming heather, bright to see, 

With colours redder than the rose — 
Emblem it is of Liberty. 

Low in the glen the clachan stands, 
An ancient cross its centre near, 

Around the doors the children bands 
Play merrily withouten fear. 

The crofts are tilled with eident zeal, 
The ploughman turns the miry clod, 

A friendly glance his eye reveals 
To weary traveller on the road. 

Land of my fathers, land most bright ! 
. Home of the pure, the brave, and free ! 
JSVer may the tyrant in his might 
Dare to set foot upon thy lea. 

Land of our covenanted sires, 

Land of the martyred men of old ! 

In thee yet gleam their martial fires, 
Their ashes have not waxen cold. 

For every grave and every glen, 

Where sacred bones in peace repose, 

•Show still the traces of the men 

Who warred to death 'gainst Freedom's foes. 

Their lives they counted not so dear 

As liberty to think and speak ; 
And there with broadsword, dirk, and spear 

They fought and died, the brave and meek. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 
By Villette, St Andrews. 

Twas late at night one Christmas eve, 

I wander'd through the street, 
Sorrow and sadness in my heart, 

And in my face the sleet. 

1 looked in here, I looked in there, 

But none did look on me ; 
I heard the gay and cheerful tones, 

But none did speak to me. 

I saw the happy circle met 

Around the festive board ; 
I gazed with eyes as greedy as 

A miser on his hoard. 

I heard the jest, I heard the laugh, 

Go echoing around ; 
And as I listened in the cold 

I quivered at the sound. 

It seemed to mock my loneliness, 

And jeeringly to cast 
Upon my weak and weary soul 

A picture of the past. 

I groaned, I cursed the happy scene, 

My sorrow to relieve ; 
I blindly wished them misery, 

And yet 'twas Christmas eve ! 

I rushed along through crowded street**, 

I hurried rapidly, 
And as the blood did fill my veins, 

I felt more happily. 
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I left the town far, far behind, 

And as I ran it cleared ; 
While through the piles of drifting clouds 

The peaceful stars appeared. 

I stopped and looked into the sky, 
All breathless from my flight ; 

And while I gazed around, above, 
I saw a wondrous light 

With a glitter, with a glisten, 

Most gloriously it fell, 
And mingled with a wealth of sound 

Far sweeter than a bell. 

It took the load from off my heart, 

It lifted me above 
All earthly strife, all earthly care, 

I felt the power of love. 

<l Glory to God, goodwill to men, 
Cease weary heart to heave !" 

And in the stillness of the night 
I knew 'twas Christmas eve. 



DO STOT DESPAIR 
By James Hume, Dalbeattie. 

Do not despair though fortune should 

Her back on you be turning, 
Be always striving for the best, 

There's little use in mourning. 
Though blackening clouds may shade thy path, 

Thy prospects undermining, 
Do not despair, you soon will see 

The sun of fortune shining. 
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Though worldlings meet you with a frown 

Do not give way to sorrow ; 
Though they have got the reins to-day, 

It may be you to-morrow. 
The oak may at the ivy sneer 

While at its root 'tis lying, 
But as the ivy climbs and frvrines 

The giant oak is dying. 

Though wintry winds may round you sweep, 

And all seem dark and dreary, 
Do not let sadness o'er you creep, 

Be always blythe and cheery. 
The wilder that the winter blows 

The fiercer it may bellow, 
Be sure the spring and summer too 

Will all the milder follow. 



TAMMAS. 
By James Ferguson, Perth. 

Ken ye Tammas, grave and stern, 

Tammas wi* his serious phiz, 
I winder whan he was a bairn, 

I winder gin' he ever wis ; 
His pow sae bald has never borne 

Silken locks that waved an' curled ; 
He never gazed wi' aucht but scorn 

Upon a gmfu' world. 
In sober age, wise, wise, an' sage, 

Wi' wrinkled broo an* faulded hands, 
Nature frae the tree o' life 

Carved him as he stands. 
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I feel his presence like a cloud 

Aboon my heart whaure'er I gang, 
I hear his solemn warnin's crowd 

Aroon me in a sang — 
" Pleasure's but a snare," he cries, 

" Life a penance a' maun dree, 
The beauty o' the bendin* skies 

Are no for you nor me ; 
Sin an' sorrow hand in hand 

Await, alas ! ilk passin' hour, 
A roarin , lion stalks the land 

Seekin' tae devour." 

He never soucht a mither's knee, 

A mither fond an' lovin* eyed ; 
He daurna lauch — profanity ! 

He cou'dna gin 7 he tried. 
Bonny flowers may blossom fair, 

An' gleamy woodlands saftly wave, 
An* birdies carol ilka where — 

Thev ha'ena souls to save ! 
But mortal man frae joy an' mirth 

His errin' thochts maun turn awa', 
An' groan beneath the sins o* earth 

As if he bore them a\ 

Wear rusty black, an' bend yer broos, 

An' talk in slow and solemn tones, 
Kobe pleasure deep in mournm* hues, 

An' bury mirth wi* groans, 
Mak' life as gloomy as ye can : 

For gloom an 7 woe the world was given, 
Place a' enjoyment under ban, 

A* ye that seek for Heaven. 
Ah ! vanity taks mony a shape, 

For a* that pious Taramas means 
Is " Holiness is wraped in crape — 

Picture me, my frien's !" 
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A LESSON FKOM A LIFE. 

By John M'Culloch, Fann Servant, Gask, Auchterarder. 

The autumn winds were blowing thro* the woods all tinged 

with brown, 
The chilly clews of evening were softly falling down, 
The glowing sun was setting in the golden west'rn sky, 
The chorus of the children was merrily ringing by, 
As full of youth's bright fancies, I wandered by yon wood, 
My dreaming thoughts were sober'd by the calm and soli- 
tude; 
And 'neath the spreading branches of an aged oaken tree, 
As the light was slowly waning, an old man I did see. 
His eyes were dim and sunken, his brow was lined with 

care, 
As if sorrow deep and trouble had left their deep lines 

there. 
In tones that told of anguish the old man spoke and said — 
u Improve youth's bright and happy days ere they be ever 

fled, 
For I was once as young as thou, my hopes as high as thine, 
And brightly on my future life seemed peace's sun to shine ; 
But evil friends, an evil heart, their baneful influence lent, 
And years passed by in ways of sin — a godless life I spent. 
But time flew on with ceaseless round, the years passed 

o'er my head, 
And then my long, long life of sin before me was out- 
spread. 
I left my home, to distant lands a wanderer far I went, 
In hopes that change would ease my soul, a wanderer's 

life I spent. 
!No hope for me, oh, none ! oh, none ! my days of grace 

were past, 
My sinful, dark, unholy life had borne its fruit at last. 
But still my restless soul resolved to see my home once 

more, 
To see that dear though ruined spot e'er life was ever o'er ; 
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And back I came, but what a change I saw — saw every- 
where ! 
The dear old home in ruins lay, the fields were waste and 

bare, 
And in the pleasant garden plot the stinging nettle sprung, 
And everything was changed from what it was when I 

was young. 
I left that ruined old homestead, to yon churchyard went I, 
To see the low and lonely graves where my dear parents lie. 
I saw their sacred resting-place, the long grass growing 

green; 
My tears fell fast, I turned away from that sad, mournful 

scene. 
My tale is told : a lesson take from it, and me, my friend, 
I feel my life, my wasted life, is drawing near the end." 
He ceased to speak, and o'er his face death's livid hue had 

spread ; 
He sighed, he tottered, down he fell upon the cold ground 

— dead. 
Tho* o'er my head the years have passed, that scene I see 

it yet — 
I learned a lesson that till death I never shall forget. 



I'LL SEE THEE O'ER THE STEPS, SHE SAID.. 
By Robert M'Laren, Callander. 

My soul had been Elysium in 

As rose the music of the maid ; 
When ceas'd its flow, and I must go, 

" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 

These steps, I ween, a fairy scene 
At once to me her presence made, 

For with a smile that did beguile, 
" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 
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These steps, once tame, 0, how they claim 
The thought that never more shall fade ; 

Each is a gem, since near to them, 
" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 

When home I came and thought to claim 

The usual tribute from my bed, 
I prayed thrice o'er to hear no more, 

" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 

I laid me down, but sleep had flown, 

And fancy was in light array 'd, 
In vision true to chime anew, 

" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 

At length soft sleep did o'er me creep, 
A dream pass'd through my aching head 

That Hymen's door I'd ask'd her o'er — 
" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 

Tho' morn's bright beam dispell'd the dream, 
Yet, aye 'twas fancy's " daily bread," 

At work or meal thought whisper'd still — 
" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 

I could not cease to see her face, 

Her cheeks with roses softly laid, 
And smiling still as with goodwill, 

" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 

And deeper thought was still inwrought 

In ever ceaseless wish to wed ; 
Now, who is mine ? (guess from this line,) 

" I'll see thee o'er the steps," she said. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

By James S. Taylor, Watten, Golspie. 

Let me recall for one short hour those years 

Away forever in the misty past, 
"When youth and hope, when all that life endears, 

Were mine ; when no dark shadow cast 
Its pall around me, boding grief and care, 
borrow and disappointment— death to visions fair. 

Full many a sunny day amid the flowers 

That bloom' d upon thy banks, romantic Dee, 

I gamboll'd, heedless of the passing hours, 
Or dreaming listlessly : in fancy free 

To picture scenes in countries far away, 

In which a man, I hoped, ay fondly hoped to stray. 

The fond hearts round me then— -a mother's love, 
A father's tenderness and counsels sage, 

A sister gentle — gentle as the dove, 

A happy home — a home that might engage 

Painter or poet — happy, pleasant home ! 

All left without a sigh the wide, wide world to roam ! 

The summer rambles over moor and brake, 

The hair-breadth 'scapes on frozen pond and stream, 

The busy moments, — idle hours which make 

The past remember'd like some pleasant dream — 

The gladsome time of life, the lightsome day, 

Gone, ere we knew its worth, for ever and for aye. 

The stirring scenes where manhood's strength was tried, 
Wherein we conquered or were overcome — 

Ambition, riches, love, or aught beside 

Which mortals strive for in this earthly home 

I ventur'd ; perils, too, on land and sea — 

Perils where nature warred sublime in majesty. 
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"Now all arc past, an old man frail and weak, 
Musing, regretting, hoping, dreaming ever ; 

A something missing which I vainly seek — 
Forgotten, lost, to be recovered never ; 

The hope of youth, the strength of riper years, 

Spent in pursuit of "baubles, lost in sorrow's tears 

•Soon, soon the scene will close, shut from the world, 
Its joys and sorrows nothing to me then ; 

To the next stage of man's existence hurl'd, 
Happy or wretched with that crowd of men 

Who liv'd and struggl'd, felt as now I feel 

Misgivings, fears, regrets, they could but half conceal. 

Beside a mother's knee T knelt in prayer 
With infant earnestness, confiding love ; 

'Tis long ago, but memory lingers there : 
Methinks at times her spirit from above 

Yet hovers near, a guardian angel still 

Ouiding her wand'ring one, despite his wayward will. 



LIFE'S PHASES. 

By Alexander Wedderburn, Shoemaker, Longside, 

Aberdeenshire. 

The wee, wee bairnie toddlin' around its mother's knee, 
Wf its chubby, laughin' face and' its shouts o' childish 

glee, 
Is nae aye free frae sorrow, frae anxiety and care, 
He maun fecht the little battles that has fa'n to his share. 
The wreck o' mony a toy brings him sudden bursts o' 

grief, 
An' at first his swellin 1 bosom refuses a' relief, 
Till a kin' word frae his mother hushes a' his warlike din, 
*Tis the earnest o' life's battles he maun fecht before he 

win. 
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But time glides swiftly on, soon all his childish griefs 

are o'er, 
The trifles ance wud pierced his heart, are sorrows felt no 

more, 
Yet cares less shadowy now begin across his path to glide, 
Though now a man his manhood fails griefs darts to turn 

aside. 
Xae frien's, nae fortune, can protect him frae the ills o' life, 
Nane hut himsel' dare wield the sword that conquers in 

the strife ; 
Wi' losses, crosses, pains, and toils, the direful fruits o' sin, 
He single-handed, day hy day, maun fecht before he win, 

Nae liidin' place frae .Nature's frowns while in this vale o' 

tears 
Is guaranteed to him when he has reached the prime o' 

years, 
The sable cloud o' sorrow then will hang aboon his head, 
An* o'er his heart a melancholy shadow often spread, 
As o'er the ocean's foaming crest when wind and waters 

roar, 
Wave after wave continuously rolls onward to the shore ; 
So to his heart in manhood's prime care after care comes 

in — 
Through all his life he gallantly must fecht before he win. 

An' when the closing years o' life wi' stealthy steps appear, 
When tottering limbs and feeble frame announce that 

death is near, 
NTae flag o' truce will be upheld, for cares increase wi' 

years, 
The hoary head is nae exempt frae sorrow's bitter tears ; 
A well spent youth may cheer old age, will free't frae 

mony a snare, 
But yet through life, from stage to stage, his burden he 

must bear, 
Till Nature's last expirin' gasp sets free his soul frae sin, 
He boldly, bravely, day by day, maun fecht an' then hell 

win. 
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AFFECTIONS SMILE. 
By Richard Laing, 1 Collins Plac9, Edinburgh. 

I have heard of hearts forsaken, 

And left by love forlorn : 
Love like the rose when shaken 

Oft leaves behind a thorn. 
And love can live — ah, never ! 

If stained with aught of guile, 
But its blossoms bloom for ever 

In affection's artless smile. 

I've seen sweet summer's fairest flowers 

In beauty's bloom decay, 
Die in the midst of blushing bowers, 

The gayest of the gay ; 
So fading, too, the flowers of love 

May die, yet still the while 
Blooms in a brighter sphere above 

Affection's artless smile. 

I've seen some star declining 

Before the dawning day, 
Like heavy heart repining 

O'er Hope's long looked for ray. 
So life, whatever star may beam, 

Is nought but right the while 
Till dawning love bids daylight beam 

In fond affection's smile. 

Tve seen twin rosebuds clinging 

To one stem at early morn, 
Yet ere even's hours were winging, 

But one was left forlorn 
To mourn alone its loveless lot, 

And for a little while 
Shed o'er its lover's resting spot 

In death, affection's smile. 
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So perish oft life's passion flowers 

In premature decay, 
And sad would be life's loveless hours 

Did Hope not point the way 
To life and love "beyond the tomb, 

Where naught is known of guile, 
Where never more by sorrow's gloom 

Is dimmed affection's smile. 



THE PATEIOT. 
By John Miller, Albert Street, KirkwalL 

O, mournful sight ! to see a nation's soil 

Imbibe the vital fluid of its sons, 
When madly they engage in civil broil, 

And struggle while their factious hatred runs* 

O, pleasant sight ! even in that darksome hour 
Of brother sacrificing brother's life, 

To see a being rise with heaven-lent power 
And quell the surging waves of human strife.. 

For like a skilful pilot at the helm 

Appears his dauntless and unflinching form 

Steering thro' seas that threaten to o'erwhelm 
And &wamp the vessel in the angry storm. 

Or if his country's safety from without 
Is e'er imperilled by an envious foe, 

Then equal to the hour his rallying shout 
Soon brings a heavy and repelling blow. 

Such is the patriot ; but alas ! success 

Does not attend his blessed footsteps still : 
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Sarmatia's annals will a tale confess 

Of baffled struggles with th' oppressor's will. 

And now, even now, there is a country fair, 

Rich, beautiful in every natural grace, 
But whose green fields, bright skies, and balmy air, 

Are the sad contrast to a groaning race. 

But there is one who from hi3 exiled post 
Watches that land with fond solicitude, 

And yearns to free his country from the host 
That drain its life-blood like a vulture brood. 

! is there none within our cherished coast 
Whose words and actions tell a patriot's flame ? 

Yes, there is one Britannia well may boast, 
And thrill even at the mention of his name. 

Altho* no towering crest or waving plume 

Reveals the hero to the seeker's eye, 
And tho' his voice ne'er heard amidst the boom 

Of cannon and the trumpets shriller cry : 

Xot less important is his chosen sphere — 
A nation's health — the aim of all his acts ; 

Alike undaunted by the hostile sneer 

And the remonstrance of pretending quacks. 

His careful eye detects the dangerous sore, 
And anxious truly for the common weal, 

He plunges in the knife and wounds still more, 
Only that it might thence the sooner heal. 

0, noble champion of a righteous cause ! 

Thy words have cheer'd its friends, its foes have awed, 
Still persevere, supported by the laws 

Of undistorted reason and of God. 
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LIFE. 

By William Wilson, 10 Fountainbridge, Edinburgh^ 

Wee bairnie, peerin' like a rose-bud forth 
Upon the world, unconscious o' thy worth ; 
Smile in the radiance o' thy April morn, 

Laugh through thy joyfu' tears, 
For there's nae rose — bathed on its parent thorn 
Wi' heav'nly dews, blythe nature to adorn — 
That bonnier appears. 

Youth, happy youth, nae doubt thy pathway leads 
To fair renown, owre stalwart giants' heads ; 

And crowned wi' love, or crossed, yet haply thou — 

Wi' rapture brimmin' owre — 
Art o' the future fondly dreamin' now, 
When tyrant Care and a' his hosts shall bow 
To manhood's mighty power. 

Man, stately man, thy heart wad fain despise 
The ills that round thee now in myriads rise ; 
Yet thy true mission prompts thee still to cheer 

Fu' mony a weary life ; 
For in ae chain, though dark it may appear, 
God's love has linked us a' thegither here, 
Ev'n in this world o' strife. 

Grey-bearded sage, the autumn o' thy days 
Still finds thee battlin' for the victor's bays ; 
For thou art still that dreamer o' the past 

Wha panted for renown. 
And now, tho' life's lane winter nicht lowers fast, 
Brave heart, dream on and battle to the last 
To win a radiant crown ! 
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MY AIN HAME. 

By Eobert Marshall, Balgay Street, Dundee. 

"When wearied and forfoughen wi' wark baith ere and late, 
And glad the day is ended, for hame I tak' the gate, 
The thochts of joyous welcome mak's joy blink in my c'e, 
For there's nae hame in this warld like my am hame to me. 

Let ithers boast of grandeur in palaces and ha's, 
Where lords and stately ladies gang dressed in silken braws; 
They canna ken the pleasure a couthy hame can gie — 
O, there's nae hame in this warld like my ain hame to me. 

Our bits o' bonnie bairnies come toddlin' to the door 
To see if daddy's comin' outower the langsome moor, 
An' then they rin to welcome me wi' flichterin' noise and 

glee — 
O, there's nae hame in this warld like my ain hame to me. 

The. wintry winds may whistle and blaw sae cauld and 

snell, 
They canna blicht the comfort that in our house does dwell; 
It aye looks clean and cosy, and neat as neat can be — 
O, there's nae hame in this warld like my ain hame to me. 

When cruel pain and sickness had racked my aching head, 
Sic kindly love and sympathy aye hovered round my bed ; 
It soothed my weary spirit, and garred my troubles flee — 
O, there's nae hame in this warld like my ain hame to me. 

And though I've sailed across the sea, and been'neath foreign 

skies, 
Yet still in a' this warld there's but ae land I prize ; 
And that's my ain, my native land, the ane I like to see ; 
And in it is my ain dear hame, the only hame to me. 

I carena for grandeur, nor yet care I for state ; 
I ne'er could mix wi' pleasure amang the rich or great ; 
My happiness will be at hame until the clay I dee — 
O, there's nae hame in this warld like my ain hame to me. 
D 
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A LAY OF THE COVENANT. 
By Eobert M'Gregor, Gallowbaugh, Crieff. 

I slept upon a couch of moss, and dreamed of martyred 
men, 

Of Cameronians who roamed on mountain and in glen ; 

Men who had fled their cheerful homes and left their lov- 
ing wives, 

And bravely sacrificed to God their noble Christian lives ^ 

Men nerved by faith in Christ to brave the torture and 
the iire, 

And stand unmoved amid the storm of anti-Christian ire ^ 

Men who held forth the Lamp of Truth with bright and 
steady glow, 

And died, resisting unto blood, two hundred years ago. 

I dreamed of Brown and Renwick, and hosts of butchered 

slain, 
"Whose bones have mouldered into dust on every heathery 

plain ; 
But whose memorial latest times will read with glistening 

eye- 
How they defied the power of Rome and served their God 

most high ; 
And how, in struggling for the truth, they shed their 

heart's best blood ; 
Pursued by blood-hounds, how they died amid the fire or 

flood ; 
At Bothwell Bridge, with zealous minds, their faces to 

the foe, 
They fought for Christ and Covenant, two hundred years 

ago. 

The faithful then received the crown by testament re- 
vealed : 

I saw the chariots of fire ; the slaughtered witness sealed. 

Stretched on the blood-dewed field of fight the mortal 
body lay, 

-Freed from its earthly tenement, the soul had fled away. 
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On wings of light — immortal aids — the spirit soared on 

high, 
To regions of eternal life, to realms beyond the sky. 
No Christian nation under heaven can nobler purpose 

show 
Than that for which our fathers bled, two hundred years 

ago. 

Bothwell had wandered from my sight, Barbadoes was in 

view, 
And underneath Oppression's rod crouched those of Afric's 

hue; 
But mingled with that motley band were those of Scotia's 

blood, 
Who toiled thus far from mountain home of heather-bell 

and flood ; 
They were then banished from their hearths, exiled from 

native home, 
Because they would not kneel as slaves to images of Borne; 
Because they would not bend the knee — allegiance that 

we owe 
To none but God — to Popish priests, two hundred years 

ago. 

Two hundred years ago, the Truth was lighted o'er the 

land 
From peak to peak, o'er hill and dale, across our Scottish 

strand; 
Twos fed with incense pure as dew from heaven to this 

our sod, 
The blood of those who perished then for right to worship 

God. 
That right to worship Him whose hand our every need 

supplies, 
And right to search that glorious page which makes the 

simple wise, 
Kot lire, or rack, or mangling boots, could make them 

then forego, 
We reap the fruit our fathers sowed two hundred years ago. 
d 2 
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Two hundred years ago was held by fervent hands on high r 
Our birth-right destined to remain till Time himself shall 

die; 
That birth-right, free from man's control as Everest's glitter- 
ing snow, 
Religious Liberty, was won two hundred years ago. 
Though we revere the name of Knox, from Popery's cruel 

thrall 
Who set us free, and placed us high on Freedom's pedestal y 
Still unto men like steadfast Brown our gratitude we owe, 
Who bore the brunt of martyrdom two hundred years ago,. 



THE ANGEL. 
Ey Alexander Anderson, Kirkconnel, Sanquhar.. 

I saw an angel, fresh as early dews, 

Sweep down with silver pinion, and a form 

Clad in a raiment, whose celestial hues 

Were brighter than the rainbow's in the stornL. 

And, lighting near me, on my eager view, 

Elash'd the full splendour of his high abode ; 

And, by the brightness of his face, I knew 
He was the nearest that stood unto God. 

So, bowing to him in my fear and awe, 

I heard his footsteps, like the summer breath 

Of winds, stand still ; and, looking up, I saw 
That in his hand he held an olive wreath. 

An olive wreath, whose leaves were fresh and bright 
With dews that shook as from an unseen stroke ; 

And holding this, and glowing from his flight, 
He folded his white wings, and thus he spoke : — 
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* s Mortal, that standest with uplifted eyes, 
Gazing in silent grief on human things, 
Behold this wreath, a gift from out the skies, 
And I am sent to give it unto Kings ; 

41 That wearing it War may exult no more, 

And Peace, like some sweet spirit, steal along, 
And sow her golden deeds from shore to shore, 
And shake the sky with her rejoicing song. 

*' Wait thou, and if they take it from my grasp, 
Then shall 1 pass thee like a glorious birth ; 
And if not, I shall fling from out my clasp 
A token of the coming fate of earth." 

He said, and rising, spread his snow-white wings 
To the full breathing air, and took his flight 

With all the brilliance that a meteor flings 
When every star bows to its passing light. 

"Not long I stood till all the sky grew black 

As with some storm, and worn but glowing still 

Li gloom the angel came ; and at his back 
His wings trailed like a cloud upon a hill. 

And passing o'er me he but stay'd his flight 
A single moment, and bent down his brow, 

Whereon was all that sorrow which the light 
And calm of their high nature dares allow. 



'O" 



But for a space, and ere I could command 
My soul to greet him with obeisance meet, 

Ki Woe, woe !" he said, and, weeping, raised his hand J 
And, lo ! the wreath fell withered at my feet. 
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THE KING OF HUMANITY. 
By George Maxwell, Isles's Lane, Dundee. . 

" He shall reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet"— PAUL. 

Thy memory, oh ! soul sublime, ^ 

To all true-hearted men is dear ; 

Thy character, remotest time 
Can never render stale or sere ; 

But rather as the ages run, 

More lovely art Thou, blessed One. 

All God-like attributes combine 
In Thee we humbly must confess; 

We cannot guage Thy heart divine, 
Or measure half Thy loveliness ; 

And nought but sin and pride can make 

Us scorn Thee, or Thy laws forsake. 

In en.rly days, Thy earnest soul 

Was fixed upon the highest things ; 

Unfettered by the priest's control 

Thou sought'st to rise on eagle wings, 

To view Thy Father face to face, 

And teach His ways to all the race. 

And then, in manhood's noble prime, 
Thou wentest forth with dauntless breast 

A King, more potent and sublime 
Than all whom regal robes invest ; 

More glorious attributes were Thine 

Than mightiest King of Judah's line. 

No blare of trumpets led Thee on ! 

No martial host behind Thee trod ! 
Nor did'st Thou seek an earthly throne, 

Great Son of the eternal God. 
But in the pure and lowly heart 
An everlasting King Thou art. 



> 

4 
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Thy matchless beauty to enhance 

Presumptuous priests have vainly striven ; 

Thy glorious kingdom to advance, 
To humble souls alone is given : 

And in the coming ages Thou 

•Shalt reign more potently than now. 

When superstition's mists have fled, 
Which now Thy lovely features hide, 

And o'er the world Thy beams are shed 
Like noon-day sun on desert wide, 

None shall refuse to bow to Thee, 

•Grand sovereign of humanity ! 

The Cross shall then become the sign 
Of simple faith and hallow'd deed ; 

No symbol of the wrath divine, 
Of priestly power and pagan creed, 

But these, which now the soul enthrall, 

Like worn-out fetters yet shall fall. 



OUE HIELAN' MEN. 

By David Young, 2 Guthrie Place, St Andrews^ 

Oh, where are now our Hielan' men, 

WT hearts sae leal an' true 1 
They're far, far frae their bonnie glen, 

Across the briny blue ; 
Their hames are harried by their chief, 

The roof tree bought an' sold, 
What ance was dared to Southern grief 
I3 done by Southern gold. 

The Fiery Cross nae mair shall speed 
O'er Strath and mossy glen. 
Oh, sair we'll miss in Scotland's need 
Our braw, brave Hielan' men. 
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The red deer roams where bairnies ran, 

'Mang blooming heathy dells ; 
An' where the roofless biggings stan* 

Unbroken silence dwells. 
The sheep's low bleat an* fleecy coat, 

To an avaricious han', 
Are dear, tho' faithfu' clansmen rot 

Far frae their native Ian*. 
The Fiery Cross, &c. 

The laverock lilts o'er heath'ry knowes 

Far frae a human ear ; 
The Untie wastes frae birken boughs 

His sang sae sweetly clear ; 
Its dowie head the blue bell hings, 

Weet wi' a dswy tear ; 
The mournfu , burnie waefu* sings 

0' hearts to Scotland dear. 
The Fiery Cross, &c. 

The darkest hour o' murky hue 

In Scotland's storied page 
Was when auld Edward Wallace slew 

To slake his baffled rage : 
But Bruce frae Wallace' ashes rose 

To prove by Bannock's side 
That aye victorious o'er their foes 

Were clansmen when allied. 
The Fiery Cross, &c. 

But now a blacker hour does close 

O'er Scotland's sons o' toil : 
Their very dust's denied repose 

To consecrate her soil. 
They're far awa' whose doughty deeds 

Lang Scotia did defen' — 
A curse upon their cheftains' heads, 

We've lost our Hielan' men. 
The Fiery Cross, &c. 
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A LIFE'S LAMENT. 
By George Mann, 13 York Street, Aberdeen. 

The red sun glows far in the west, 

The swallow skims the whiinpling burn, 
The joyous laverock, o'er his nest, 

Is hailing balmy eve's return. 
Ilk plodding son of labour free 

His wants or pleasures now may tend ; 
While sighing sair wi' glistening e'e, 

My weary steps I hameward bend. 

The pilgrim in the clime unknown, 

Though weary worn, racked in mind, 
With glimmering hope may battle on, 

And still some kindly shelter find ; 
But I, to native haunts draw near, 

A hopeless stranger, worn and faint ; 
For naught beneath the sun can cheer 

The heart that mourns a life misspent. 

The autumn's blighting ruthless blast 

May tir fu' bare the birken tree, 
And ilk wee flower its petals cast 

That now adorns the hill and lea, 
Blythe nature lose her verdant hue, 

So dear to every heart and e'e : 
Returning spring will life renew, 

But, ah ! no spring returns to me. 

Oh, sleepless memory ! why reflect 

The days of youth and manhood's pride, 
When wayward, dauntless, head erect, 

In human strength I did confide. 
Despising cautions, prudent cares, 

An aged father's sage advice, 
A weeping mother's tearful prayers, 

In pleasure's paths I did rejoice. 
d 3 
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How charming folly's pleasures seem, 

Though harbingers of lasting woe ; 
We launch into the glittering stream, 

And thoughtless, fearless, onward go ; 
But soon the eye dims that rejoiced, 

And swelling rapids reel the brain, 
Till friend deserted, foe despised, 

We reach the fatal falls alane. 

Cauld, cauld the hearth, and cauld the hame, 

And cauld the heart that's left to mourn 
The bosom kindred of his name 

When gone, alas ! ne'er to return ; 
But conscience in my breast doth rage, 

My blossoms fell by cold neglect, 
And ne'er will be his stay of age 

That ne'er did cherish or protect. 

My angel wife in sorrow toiled, 

And patient bore a weary load ; 
Neglected, blighted, aft reviled, 

And reft of a', Gave trust in God. 
From scandal's tongue, through cheerless years, 

She struggled sair my name to save ; 
The dew drapSj emblems of her tears, 

Are weeping o'er her lowly grave. 

Oh, reckless youth ! pause, pray, beware, 

Hope, honour, peace are still at stake ; 
I, too, was young, with prospects fair. 

What am I now ? a helpless wreck ; 
And ere death 'whelm what grief hath rent, 

These weighty words I leave with all — 
One moment of a life misspent 

No man nor angel can recall. 
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BLIGHTED LOVE. 
By Miss Marion Keltox, Glasgow. 

A maiden fair sits by the sea, 

Her e'en red, red, wi' weeping ; 
For blighted love has gien her heart 

Tae cauld despair's sad keeping. 
'0, saftly, saftly, roond her head 

The scented airs are sighin' ; 
But cauld and deep upon her heart 

The snaws o' love are lyin'. 

The hum o* life fa's on her ear, 

The soond o' waters flowin', 
The dreamy sough o' wind-swung wor Is, 

An' the sang o' reapers mowin' ; 
But the past tae her is life, indeed, 

An* the present only seemin' ; 
An' a* the sichts and soonds o' earth, 

The dimness hae o' dreamin'. 



0, cruel sea ! 0, tyrant sea ! 

Within thy heartless keepin* 
The love was mair than gold tae me, 

Is sunk in tears, is sleepin'. 
Fu' gently roond my weary feet 

Your creamy waves are breakin' ; 
But in the chambers of my heart 

A funeral dirge are makin'. 

The love was mine is lost to me, 

But the remembrance golden 
<Ulings tae my memory ever mair, 

An' to my heart is folden. 
O, suns may shine, an' birds may sing, 

But life in me is dyin' ; 
An* sune wi' a' my treasurad griefs 

Shall I in dust be lyin\" 
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So wailed she as the Autumn win's, 

The withered leaves were strewing 
.The memory o' the hitter past, 

Wi' sorrow sad reviewin'. 
The Winter gaed, and Spring cam' roond, 

Revivin' hud an* "blossom, 
An* daisied a* the fresh-laid turf 

That happed young Anna's "bosom. 



A VISION OF THE OLD YEAR 

By Robert Sanders, Lockerhie, Dumfriesshire. 

Sitting musing, thinking sadly of Time's treasures squan- 
dered madly, 
In life's happy morning gladly sold for pleasure's painted 
prize; 
From the church tower slowly pealing midnight's weirdly 
hour revealing, 
Every knell intensest feeling "bidding in my breast arise — 
Suddenly a vision stealing eerie pass'd before mine eyes. 

Well I knew the year was dying, for the cold night-winds 
were sighing, 

Sighing mournfully a requiem, as if Time's long race 
were run ; 
While the snowflakes whirled lightly, with a downy gar- 
ment brightly 

Overspread the earth unsightly, groaning 'neath injustice 
done — 

Winding sheet for the departing, princely robe for com- 
ing one. 

While the old year's doom was knelling, and each echoing 
stroke was swelling 
On the blast around my dwelling, clad in mail like 
knight of yore, 
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Hale as veteran from the gory field of battle crown' d with 
glory, 
An aged man and hoary entered at my chamber door ; 
On his brow a withered laurel, and his hands a volume bore. 

'Mid the faggots' fitful gleaming, slowly dying, dimly 
streaming, 
On the white walls faintly beaming, 'mid the lamp's 
last flickering rays ; 
•Slowly from the floor upraising my half-closed eyes, and 
gazing 
On the weirdly form amazing in the night lamp's dying 

blaze, 
In deep silent wonder gazing on this sage of byegone days. 

Prom my lethargy awakened, ere I spoke he silence 

beckoned, 
While with hollow voice he reckoned from the volume 

opened wide : 
One by one the moments wasted, hours misspent when 

mad I hasted 
After pleasure, while untasted life's best blessings, cares 

defied ; 
One by one the prospects blasted, youth's bright hopes 

all dashed aside. 

Ah ! methought my life was blameless till this hoary sage 
and nameless 
Shewed it to me ; now how aimless seemed the labour 
of the year ! 
Ah ! what failings now detected, faults and failings unsus- 
pected, 
Opportunities neglected now no more to reappear ; 
Favours slighted and rejected: heaven's love uncherished 
here. 

Like a frightened bird so fluttered my fear-stricken heart, 
unuttered 
Horror seized me, yet no muttered word of sorrow from 
me broke. 
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Eow all tears were unavailing, now no penitence prevailing 
Could atone for life's sad failing, could avert the awful 

stroke : 
Another year of folly had evanished while he spoke. 

Then I sunk me down in anguish — hopeless, speechless! 

there to languish. 
Ah ! what power of man can vanquish burning agony 

of soul ? 
Where is the balm of gladness ? Where is the light in 

sadness 1 
In the world's laughing madness ? In the flower-crowned 

sparkling bowl ? 
Where shall time misspent be gathered ? Where the 

broken heart made whole ? 

But a loving voice and cheery broke into my soul so dreary: 

" There is rest above thou weary one, look upward for 

relief; 

Here is balm for every sorrow — here is strength for every 

morrow — 

Come to life's great fount and borrow." Came sweet 

tears of joyous grief — 
To my op'ning eyes life's volume oped its pure unsullied 
leaf. 



THE FAMILY ALTAE. 

Anonymous. 

The rich are poor or vainly stor'd 

Without the Lord. 
O, give us Lord Thy grace to see 

Our debt to Thee ! 
When we are tempted be Thou near 

To guide and cheer ; 
Yea, make our duty our delight 

By day and night. 
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Dear ones that wont to bend the knee 

Have gone to Thee, 
And left to us an empty chair, 

And grief to bear. 
Friends come and go, they must depart, 

But still Thou art ; 
And as Thou art their Lord the same. 

Our grief we tame, 
And hear Thee in the wind that waves 

Their grass-green graves. 
Proclaim the Eesurrection life 

The end of strife ; 
And as the vict'ry Thou hast won 

Thy will be done ! 
While in this wilderness below, 

Before us go, 
To guide, to comfort, and defend, 

Thou heavenly Friend ! 
And when the awful shore is pass'd, 

And safe at last, 
We shall, within the happy place, 

Declare Thy grace : 
Then, then the song through heaven shall ring 

jNTone else can sing ; 
While angels bending to the ground 

Drink in the sound. 
O, hallow'd be Thy name on earth 

Round every hearth ! 
Though Thou art hidden in the skies 

We're in thine eyes ; 
Thy " ever plenty dropping hand" 

Makes fat the land ; 
And that our prayers ascend to Thee, 

And answered be, 
Triumphed hast Thou o'er death and hell 

And rent the veil ; 
And made us priests and heirs to Gol 

All by Thy blood. 
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CHKISTMAS MOKtf. 
By James C. Beid, Albert Street, Dundee. 

Hark I the hymns of praise ascending, 

On the stilly air 'tis born ; 
Voices sweet in chorus blending 

Heralding the Christmas morn. 

In Cathedral aisles are swelling 
Sweetest symphonies of praise ; 

Angels from their lofty dwelling 
Bend to join in Christmas lays. 

Bound the morn a halo's glowing, 
Bathed in bright celestial glory, 

Love and mercy boundless flowing 
In Bedemption's Christmas story. 

Love of God all love's adorning, 
Lowliest of all stooped down, 

Endured the shame, despised the scorning, 
Bore the cross to win the crown. 

Love to man all love diffusing, 
Opening hearts, extending hands ; 

Wealth and riches nobly using 
To enrich the distant lands. 

Nations' brightest cor'nets sparkling, 
Freedom's richest watered soil ; 

'Tis the Bow, when all is darkling, 
Lightens care, ennobles toil. 

Welcome, welcome, Christmas olden, 
Trembling with the load of years ; 

In thy womb are blessings folden 
Of eternity that nears. 
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Haste to ends of earth remotest, 

Blessed orb of gospel day, 
Warm with zeal and love the noblest 

^Nations bound in Satan's sway. 

Echo wide the hallelujah 

O'er mount and valley swiftly borne, 
Waken up the harp of Judah 

To herald in the Christmas morn. 



LUSTES 

Suggested by hearing that a little boy who wa? dying told his mother to put 
out the light, giving as his reason that his Saviour died in the dark, and 
he wished to do the same. 

By Violet, Glasgow. 

A mother sat weeping bitter tears, 

Weeping as only a mother can weep ; 
Her boy, the hope of her future years, 

Seemed nearing his long last sleep. 
Her husband an early grave had found ; 

In the world she was all alone, 
Save him whom her heartstrings twined around — 

That loved one, " the widow's son." 

In his days of health did the mother try 

fo teach that stupendous yet simple plan, 
How He who is Lord of the earth and sky 

Was born in a stable, became a man ; 
How " He had not where to lay His head," 

Though the son of the great, the mighty God ; 
How His precious blood on the cross was shed 

To free us from sin's o'erwhelming load ; 
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How, 'midst hidings of his Father's face,. 

The debt was paid, the victory won — 
A ransom for all the human race — 

He cried — " "lis finished," the work is done. 
All this the mother had told her hoy, 

While his great blue eyes, " those wells of thought*" 
Gazed into her's as she spake with joy 

Of that heaven which a Saviour's blood had bought 



'Twas that hour of morn which the watcher knows 

Is the special chosen hour of death, 
Yet her heavy eyes perchance will close 

As she hears no longer his lab'ring breath. 
All is hushed save the unceasing click % 

Which the steady flight of time doth mark. 
** Heard'st thou that voice, mother, be quick; 

Put out the light, let me die in the dark. 

" When my Saviour died on the cursed tree, 

Ere God-head had hallowed the lonesome tomb, 
At that cry, " Lama Sabachthani," 

The earth and heavens were veiled in gloom. 
Then let it be dark, my mother, dear, 

While I leave this prison-house of clay. 
Hush, the Archangel's voice I hear— 

Follow, I lead to eternal day." 

My child, my boy, and art thou gone : 

What thou sawest was no mortal light ; 
^Twas His face who sits on the great white throne 

As Judge in His gloiy, power, and might. 
Hence weakling tears. He has joined the throng 

Of the myriad ransomed souls above. 
Shall I weep while he sings a triumphant song 

To the praises of redeeming love % 
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THE DAYS OF LOtfG AGO. 

r Jessie F. Watt, Coldstream, Drumoak, Aberdeenshire* 

ir forms are gliding round me, and mirth is holding sway, 
it tho' gladness reigns around me, my thoughts are far 

away ; 
vr memory was stirred by the music's saddened flow, 
^calling, oh ! how vividly, the days of long ago. 

lose happy days, they haunt me still, amid this worldly 

scene ; 
ie vision of my childhood's home, its meadows broad 

and green ; 
ie murmuring stream, the sheltered nook, where early 

violets blow, 
1 ! there my happiest years were spent, the days of long 

ago. 

1 ! for my childhood's happy hours, my spirit free and 
wild, 

y young heart yet untouched by care, a giddy thought- 
less child ; 

me moves on leaden pinions now, so wearily and slow. 

3 lightly flew on wings of air in the days of long ago. 



id memory paints a maiden, with eyes of violet hue, 
pure and gentle maiden, with a loving heart and true ; 
it the willow bends its branches, and the star-eyed 

daisies grow, 
er the maiden fair who loved me in the days of long ago. 

y friends of youth around our hearts affection's ties were 

bound; 
l ! not amid this giddy throng can friends like these be 

found; 
it, alas ! they all have passed away, and left no trace to 

show, 
,ve memory, that they ever lived, those friends of long ago. 
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Among that throng of wordlings each has a load of care,* 
Tho', looking on the smiling brow, you'd think no cloud 

was there ; 
Oh ! my heart is sick and weary of the world's tinselled 

show: 
Then give, oh ! give me hack again, the days of long ago. 



TO AN ENGLISH MAID. 
By John Knight, Gardener, 1 Summer's Place, Edinburgh. 

I have sung of Highland maidens where the torrents wild 

and gay 
Eling to the scampering mountain winds their benison of 

spray ; 
Where far above the circling clouds the dusky heights 

are seen, 
And the rowans lift their graceful crests the cloven crags 

between. 

I have sung the northern brows adorned with locks of 

auburn hue ; 
The eyes of rich unfathomed light, like summer's sky of 

blue ; 
The bosoms ever swelling high with virgin feeling warm ; 
And the tones that give to Albyn's lays a wild and death* 

less charm. 

But through scenes that own a softer spell my carol now 

must flow, 
Through shades of dreamier loveliness where milder breezes 

blow, 
Where falls the sunbeam lighter on the river's gentler curl, 
There breathe a song to thee alone, my dark- eyed Southern. 

girl. 
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"When morning's lip of rosy cloud is pressed upon the hill, 
No lark amidst the cloudland flitting pours with keener 

will, 
The fulness of his brimming "breast o'er every kindling 

scene, 
Than I will give my love in song to thee its maiden queen* 

And in the flush of noontide, when hangs upon the air 
The voice akin to silence of the spirit dwelling there ; 
More pleasant will the love-breath he that I will round 

thee cast, 
like mist of happy memories arising o'er the past. 

And through the dream the twilight brings thy dewy eyes 

will shine 
More tenderly when thy deep soul keeps melody with 

mine; 
Thy yielding bosom then will bless the hour that brings & 

shade 
That softer than its own upon the wishful heart is laid. 

Why sing the love that hallows the deep watches of the 

night, 
When votive throbs and speaking looks have told thy 

heart aright, 
Where the rich hoard awaits thee and the full hand will 

pour 
The treasures of a fruitful world thou knewest not before 1 

Oh ! for the hour that wins thee, and for the word that tells 
That mine the passion is within thy spirit's undrawn wells ; 
Oh ! for the right to guard thee in the wilderness unknown, 
And kill thy passing griefs with love unaided and alone. 

The winter wind thou'lt never feel, for in my clasp thou'lt bo 
Safe as the child that rests upon a watchful mother's knee ;. 
One look of thy full eyes will be the sole reward I'll seek, 
And keep thy heart close to my breast, and to my lips thy 
cheek. 
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Where the Spring laughs thy steps will be, and love will 

greener spring 
"Wherever sounds thy footfall, like the wood-dove's tinkling: 

wing; 
And I will chase the clouds away that wander o'er thine 

eyes 
As sweeps the southern wind the wild dark dapples from 

the skies. 

No brighter look than thine the tide of summer's waves. 

will bring, 
No festive voice so light as thine within her halls will ring ; 
For I will wreathe thy heart with flowers that summer 

never grew — 
Culled from the bowers that drink the life of love's 

eternal dew. 

And the brow of hoary Autumn will be brightened with 

our love 
When its joy in rich fruition has been harvested above ; 
Till the sere leaf be fallen will its voice and soul be pure, 
And the glory of its sunset everlastingly endure. 



THE SWEETS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 
By Robert Gray, Schoolmaster, Banchory-Devenick.. 

I've lived in the glitter and glare of the town, 
And thought them sufficiently charming : 

When youth's happy visions of wealth and renown 
My mind were deceitfully warming ; 

But now I've my home 'mid the woods and the lea : 

The country, the beautiful country for me. 

I've had my own dreamings, like many beside, 
Of living full grand in the city ; 
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Pve had my own share of ambition and pride. 

And still have— the more is the pity — 
Bat it's lessened, I trow, by the river and tree : 
The country, the sweet modest country for me. 

The townsmen may boast, if it pleases them so, 
Of their wealth and their grandeur and pleasures ; 

I care not a straw for their tinsel and show, 
The peasant has far better treasures. 

in peace, love, and virtue none richer than he : 

The country, the peaceful pure country for me. 

The maidens who live in the smoke of the town 

Are woefully wan in complexion ; 
"With all their chignons, frizzed hair, and rich gowns,. 

They scarcely will bear close inspection ; 
Ko wonder, they breathe not the air pure and free : 
The country, the health-giving country for me. 

The fop with his trappings and vain empty mind 

Of himself has a lofty conception ; 
Now and then such a fool in the country you'll find, 

Yet you'll grant he is but the exception. 
Our soil with the poppy's conceit can't agree : 
The genuine plants of th3 country for me. 

Tm pained when I meet the fair youths in the street, 

And think of the dangers surrounding ; 
The country has doubtless its snares for the feet, 

But in towns they are ever abounding ; 
And thousands are trapped while they think themselves free : 
The country, youth's safeguard, the country for me. 

Since God made the country and man made the town, 

As one of the poets has put it ; 
What is bad in the latter must needs settle down, 

The good find the countiy best suit it ; 
The din and the clatter of towns, you must see, 
Banish thought and reflection : the country for me. 
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Here wisdom you draw from the trees and the flowers,. 

And inhale the sweet breath of the morning ; 
Here mirth is conjoined in the fields and the bowers 

With innocence, man's true adorning. 
Then hail to the country, the blithesome and free ! 
The country, the beautiful country for me. 



A LAY OF LIFE. 

By William Brewster, Granite Polisher* 75 Queen 

Street, Aberdeen. 

Why stand ye lingering in the light 

On life's chill cheerless waste ? 
Without your shadow falling there 

It's dark enough at best : 
The wail of sorrow-saddened hearts 

Forbids your standing still ; 
So if you cannot lend a hand 

Make room for those who will. 

Why stand ye lingering in the light 

As if the work was through 1 
In dingy courts and crowded lanes 

There much remains to do : 
A channel there must yet be dug 

For truth's pure silvery rill ; 
So if you cannot lend a hand 

Make room for those who will. 

Why stand ye lingering in the light 1 

Take up the sword and spear; 
A mighty battle's yet to fight, 

The conflict's drawing near, 
When truth o'er error must prevail, 

And earth's dark corners fill ; 
So if you cannot lend a hand 

Make room for those who will. 
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Why stand ye lingering in the light ? 

Go seek those dismal dens 
Where squalled wretchedness and rags 

In tattered misery reigns ; 
A kindly word may warm the heart 

That cheerless want keeps chill ; 
So if you cannot lend a hand 

Make room for those who will. 

Why stand ye lingering in the light ? 

Be doing while it's day ; 
Go tell the pampered sons of wealth 

They're only made of clay ; 
Go tell them though a man he poor 

He may he upright still ; 
Or if you cannot lend a hand 

Make room for those who will. 

Why stand ye lingering in the light ? 

While health and strength are given* 
Work on with heart and soul and mind 

The high "behest of heaven ; 
Go tell the deepest sunk in sin 

There's mercy for them still ; 
Or if you cannot lend a hand 

Make room for those who will. 



NELLY LEE. 

By Vesper. 

Our Nelly's fair, the fairest o' fair creation's flowers, 
A free unfetter' d sunbeam that cheers our fleetin' hours ; 
Aye joyous, gay, light-hearted, and free frae guile is she : 
A noble type o' womankind is matchless Nelly Lee. 

E 
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When griefs, or cares, or sorrows pass the threshold of our 

cot, 
They find nae resting place within, no ! not a single spot; 
But flee before the sunny smiles, and laughter ringing glee, 
Of Nelly, beauteous Nelly, our darling Nelly Lee. 

Nae twa auld folk were ever blest wi' lassie like our Nell, 
Sae kind and gentle is she aye, nane can her goodness tell ; 
There's nane in a* the Watergate e'er wi' us disagree, 
But add their mite o' praise tae ours when roosing Nelly Lee* 

'Tis saxteen summers now sin' she was laid doon at oor- 

door; 
Cauld poverty had been our lot for many years before, 
But caulder hearts wad ours hae been, though puir folk 

then were we, 
Had we no ta'en the bairnie in, our ain sweet Nelly Lee. 

Strange and mysterious are the ways o' Providence divine : 
A thousand blessings dreamt not of ha'e flowed on ua. 

sinsyne ; 
Though rich not in a warldly sense, frae cauldrife want 

we're free : 
O, blessings on the nicht we fand sweet floweret, Nelly Lee. 

Nae tidings o' the heartless anes wha' left the hapless bairn 
Ha'e reach'd us yet, sae what they were perchance we'll 

never learn ; 
But let them be whate'er they micht, in heart we them 

forgi'e, 
Wha left the bud — the blossom's ours — that blooms in 

Nelly Lee. 

The auld guidwife and I are noo fast tottering doon the hill; 
But when tae bliss frae earthly joys we're ta'en wi' His 

guidwill, 
O, may He aye our cherished hame frae earthly wolves 

keep free, 
Till spotless she is upwards borne — our angel, Nelly Lee. 
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THE EOSE 0' WOODSIDE. 
Air — " The Maid d Montrose." 

By M. Campbell, 322 Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 

"Where lovers recline on the braes o* Balgownie, 

Where summer reveals a' the sweets o* the lea, 
Adorning the valleys sae flow'ry an' downie, 

Wi* a' the bright verdure 'that summer can gi'e ; 
Where lammies are bleatin' amang the wild heather. 

An* murmurm* burnies melodiously glide, 
Where a* the fair wild flowers are blended together, 

I wander wf Jessie the Rose o' Woodside. 

Though fair is the beauty that shines on the roses, 

When blooming sae fragrant an* gracefu* to see, 
There's ae bonny lassie whose fair face discloses 

Mair beauty an* kindness when smiling on me. 
But it is nae the beauty — though a' the fair graces 

Unite in her smiles — that I look on wi' pride ; 
It is for the kind heart the lassie possesses, 

That I love my Jessie, the Rose o' Woodside. 

The river runs on through Balgownie unweary, 

To treasure its waters sae pure in the sea ; 
An* sae runs my love frae the heart to my dearie, 

As she is a treasure the dearest to me ; 
The grandeur o' princes may fail to gie pleasure, 

Though splendour may glitter the consience may chide, 
Then though they hae grandeur it's nae worth a treasure, 

Like Jessie, dear Jessie, the Eose o' Woodside. 

They warble sae sweetly the bonny wee burdies, 

That sing o' their love to the mates on the tree, 
Their melody minds me of Jessie's kind wordies, 

That whispered the purest affection to me. 
An' she has a tear for the poor who are blighted 

In a' their fond hopes, though the proud may deride ; 
An' a' that is gracefu' an' kind is united 

In Jessie, my dearie, the Rose o' Woodside. 
E 2 
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THE SEA. 

By Maggie Forsyth, Banff. 

Around Britannia's rocky shore it stretches far and wide, 
And near Antartic's southern pole rests the calm ice-bound 

tide ; 
Around Australia's island home the waves play in the- 

breeze, 
And on drear Greenland's snowy coast flow the cold 

northern seas ; 
'Neath southern Asia's scorching sun stretches the azure sea r 
By Guinea's coast and Egypt's realm it gently flows so free ; 
And fair Tahiti's beauteous isle rests in the ocean wild, 
And green Canadian shores are fanned by cooling breezes. 

mild. 

In the long bright summer day when all around is still, 
When thy bosom is unruffled, like the glassy woodland rill,. 
When the glorious sun is sinking down in the western sky, 
And the wavelets play so sweetly, all tinged with golden dye,. 
When the silver moon is shining in the still balmy night, 
When Nature rests in sleep's embrace, when stars shine 

pure and bright, 
When autumn's zephyr gently blows on the deep azure sea, 
'Tis then that I would love to stay and have my home 

with thee ! 
But not when winter's fearful storms upon thy bosom rise, 
And dark and dismal hovering clouds hang in the gloomy 

skies, 
When billows, grand and foaming, dash upon thy rocky 

shore, 
And restlessly the sea-bird flies affrighted at thy roar. 

Under the gentle ocean wave, in ocean's deepest gloom, 
In lovely valleys hid beneath that vast deep hollow tomb,. 
O'er mountains and o'er lonely caves bloom the rare ocean 

flowers 
That spread around their silent home and cling to ocean 

towers. 
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In the dull, lone repose of death, beneath thy glittering 

waves, 
lie. caves and ocean palaces full of unnumbered graves, 
-Covered with beauteous spreading flowers that rest as if 

asleep 
In the bosom of the waters, 'neath the lonely silent deep. 

Beneath the raging mighty deep rests many a noble sire 
That once within his palace halls sung to the sound of lyre ; 
But, ah ! those happy hours are gone, their joys have passed 

away, 
And now they lie uncofflned 'neath the ocean's wild path- 

wav. 

_ ** 

The gallant, brave, and true are there, free from this world 

of woes, 
Those who in battle's awful day met their fierce deadly 

foes ; 
IFor in the mighty deep blue sea they found a lonely crave, 
And o'er them rise the lovely flowers that bloom beneath 

the wave. 

The lonely sailor-boy sleeps there, far from his home of joy, 
"While his fond mother often sighs for her dear orphan boy; 
Alas ! how lonely she is left, without her child of love, 
But still she has a comfort sure, she knows he's safe above ! 
The friend and deadly foe rest there amid the ocean's gloom, 
In peace, now lying side by side, in this their watery tomb; 
Their angry words are hushed in death, their names are 

now unknown, 
And there they rest forgotten, and the sea calls them ita 

own. 

And there they all shall sleep unknown until that awful 

day, 
When thunders loud shall rend the skies, when death 

shall loose its sway ; 
And when the awful voice shall say to yonder sea of dread — > 
^'Thou sea ! thy changeless joys are gone, and now give* 

up thy dead !" 
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THE SEASONS. 

By Elizabeth Davidson, Newton Hall, Acklington, 

Northumberland. 

When from old winter's shelt'ring lap 

The fresh young spring comes forth, 
And spreads her soft green robes far o'er 

The hillsides of the north ; 
There's freedom in her buoyant step,, 

There's vigour in her tone, 
Hope beams within her sparkling eye, 

And breathes of life alone. 

When summer hangs her brighter wreathes 

O'er bushes, trees, and stems, 
And fills the air with melody 

And strews the earth with gems, 
Tis pleasant 'neath the woodland shade, 

Or 'mid the fragrant fields, 
To linger, for each varied scene 

Its store of pleasure yields. 

To list the humming of the bee, 

The murm'ring of the stream, 
And watch the jewelTd butterfly 

Amid the sunshine gleam ; 
To feel upon the care-worn brow 

The zephyr's balmy kiss, 
And rest beneath her perfumed wing, 

And dream again of bliss. 

And beautiful is autumn in 

His robes of golden brown, 
And brilliant are the gems with which 

He binds his massive crown ; 
Joy sits upon the autumn fields— 

Gemm'd with the yellow sheaves — 
And lingers in the woodland paths 

Among the rustling leaves. 
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And stern old winter, shall we not 

Have words of oheer for him ? 
Though chilling be his icy breath, 

And though his skies be dim, 
Yet.brings he pleasure ; let us give 

Him welcome now he's here ; 
The festival of Peace is his, 

And his the glad New Year. 

* 

Then pile the logs upon the fire, 

And in its ruddy glow 
Let loving eyes reflect the light 

And words of kindness flow ; 
"We'll live our springtime o'er again, 

Our summer dreams recall, 
While autumn's fruits still cheer our sight, 

And love reigns over alL 



MY WAG AT THE WA\ 

By William Strachan, Bridgend, Longside, 

Aberdeenshire. 



I carena a flee for your gibes and your jeers, 
It has hung on my wa' mair than thirty lang years ; 
Though the wood-wark has lang been a prey to the moth^ 
Though you ca' it auld style, and its owner a Goth, 
Yet a faithfu' timekeeper to me it has been, 
An' I wadna pairt wi't for an aucht-day machine ; 
Your Yankee bit clockies, though bonnie an' braw, 
Never stick to the truth like my wag at the wa\ 

Ae fashion starts up, and anither gangs doon— 
IiOsh ! they change maist as fast as ilk phase o' the moon* 
The parsons themselves fain wad fashion deride, 
But their conscience aye checks them, an' points to their 
pride. 
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'Tis a whirligig warld we're livin' in noo, 

"Whaur prudence is nae safe to open her mou* ; 

A fig for the fashions — I laugh at them a' — 

'Whaur's the clock that can match my auld wag at the wa' ? 

Hech ! I min' on the time when our dochters and wives 
Made prudence and plainness the rule o' their lives ; 
But look at them noo, wi' their madness for dresses,. 
An' the waters o' Jordan to brichten their faces ; 
See the phantoms o' bonnets they cock on their croons. 
An' the lang pillow slips they draw on them for goons ; 
But I trust that sic vag'ries will a' pass awa' 
"WT a few inair tick-tacks o' my wag at the wa\ 

The barbers, puir bodies, are bannin* like Cairds 
At the rage for imperial moustaches an' beards ; 
Our parson declares we tak' far greater pains 
In the rearm' o' beards than the culture o' brains ; 
While our lasses, gui»l safe's, tie the hair o' the dead, 
Like a muckle hedge-hog, at the back o' their head ; 
The fouk's a' gaan gyte, sure the deil's in them a', 
Sae Til stick to auld style, and my wag at the wa\ 

The follies o' fashion entail sic expense, 

Sure its votaries are flasher o' siller than sense ; 

Through our manners rank pride doth its poison diffuse: 

Ye may think me a cynic for haudin' sic views ; 

But Frenchified flipperies are gain in' sic grim', 

'Tis frae shoddy our manners an' morals are spun ; 

But as Time flees alang he will alter it a', 

As he ca's roun' the han's o' my wag at the wa\ 

I'm nae politician, sae I canna relate 
My views o' the changes in Kirk an' in State ; 
But the Bishop o' Bourtie declared wi' a yell 
That th' eleventh comman' is "be kind to yourselV* 
Let Establishments live, let Endowments alane, 
Eenounce Bright an' Gladstone an* truckle to Ben, 
Spare the loaves an' the fishes for parsons to chaw, 
And spare routh o' scones and my wag at the wa' # 
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THE SAD ADIEU. 

By DlJRRISDEER. 

He said he would prove constant 

Till life should cease to be 
if I would not forget him 

When on the raging sea ; 
And he culled some budding roses, 

And twined them in my hair, 
And on my heaving bosom 

He placed a lily fair. 

He stole one silken ringlet, 

Which to his heart he pressed ; 
He said 'twas worth more pearls 

Than fairy queen possessed j 
And we parted broken-hearted 

As he kissed his last adieu, 
And round my neck he circled 

A ribbon of bright blue. 

The sea was dark and stormy, 

And treach'rous was the wave ; 
And beneath its snowy billows 

My true-love found a grave, 
Among shells and precious pearls 

Where the mermaid sings her song, 
And the sea-bird watch is keeping 

O'er his pillow all day long. 

I will wear these withered roses 

And that lily once so fair 
For the sake of him who wove them 

Among my silken hair ; 
And this ribbon of bright blue, love, 

To my bosom shall be pressed ; 
For 'neath the wave thou'rt sleeping 

With that ringlet on thy breast. 
e 3 
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A NEW YEAR'S CAROL. 
Ey James Mackie, Links, Kirkcaldy. 

Gone is the spring, that pleasant time. 
When from the tangled grass 

The buttercups and violets 
Peep upward as we pass. 

Gone are the days of summer's prime, 
Hushed now the hum of bee ; 

No more the mavis pipes her song 
From out the leafy tree. 

But let the bells ring out a peal 
Of merry chimes and clear, 

With cheery song and lusty shout 
We welcome in the year. 

White are the fields so lately gay 
With shocks of golden grain ; 

The brook that leapt a-down the hill 
Is bound in icy chain. 

Where ruddy fruits laughed to the sun 
Upon each rugged bough, 

The icicles and wreaths of snow, 
Like gems are gleaming now. 

But pile the logs upon the hearth ; 

Tn spite of winter drear, 
With joyful song and cheery shout, 

We welceme in the year. 

Beneath the old roof-tree again 
Are met the loving ones : 

The father and the mother grey, 
And daughters and stout sons ; 
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The talk is of the vanished past, 

And now and then a jest 
Is followed by a gentle sigh 

For those now at their rest. 

Though lying now in silent grave 

Their memory is dear ; 
Let's not forget them as with glee 

We welcome in the year. 

Dark lours the sky, loud roars the wind, 

In all its wintry might ; 
But from the village windows low 

Glints forth a rosy light. 

Ah, well I know on foreign shores, 

Across the ocean foam, 
Will prayers be offered up this mom 

For those so loved at home. 

These beating hearts far, far away 

Will be remembered here, 
As with gay song and lusty shout 

We welcome in the year. 



MAK 

By John Bell, 16 Queen Street, Edinburgh* 

What is man's life 1 — a mystery, 
His death a mightier mystery still, 

And earth his book of history : 

Some page of which he needs must fill ; 

And be it bright or blotted o'er, 

It lives on Time's eternal shore. 

Alas ! for man, if life and death 
Were but the parts ho had to play ; 
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If all his joys and sorrows here 

Were lit with do celestial ray, 
Creation's drama would remain 
For him all meaningless and vain. 

But man hath that within him shrined, 
Illumed by more than earthly fire : 

The stamp of God, the soul, the mind — 
One kindles hope, one bids aspire ; 

And soaring aye, as ages roll, 

He views beyond the grave their goal. 

This world is but the stubborn soil 

Where man must till and sow and reap, 

Till worn and weary with the toil 
Of life's long day he sinks to sleep 

From life's affections, smiles, and tears, 

To rest through death's dark night of years, — 

To sleep but till the morning breaks, 

The morning of eternity ; 
For his reward he then awakes, 

And as his work was, it shall be ; 
The Master then shall bid him come, 
If worthy, to Heaven's Harvest Home. 

Oh ! glorious hope, oh ! noble aim, 

Dispelling doubt and care and gloom ; 

It brightens love and friendship's flame, 
And sheds a halo round the tomb ; 

We tread the path our fathers trod, 

And find to Heaven no royal road ; 

But poor and great, whate'er their state, 
Must judged by their own merits be ; 

The fool may prate and talk of fate, 
Man works out his own destiny ; 

Then be his watchword " Ne'er deplore," 

And " Onward press" and " Heavenward soar." 
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ADIEU TO THE HIGHLANDS. 
By Wild Flower. 

The sun is sinking in the west — 

It gilds each heath-clad hill, 
It pours its rays adown the glen, 

It sparkles on each rill. 

The purple heather Seems to smile 

Beneath the cheering beam ; 
The modest blue-bell lifts its head 

That grows beside the stream. 

The heavens on high, without a cloud, 

Are bathed in azure blue ; 
And the still bosom of the lake 

Sends back each varying hue. 

Within the forest's sombre shade 

I sit with heavy heart, 
Thinking how sopn from all these joys 

I lonely must depart ; 

For e'er another sun goes down 

I'll far, far distant be ; 
Already waits the bark that bears 

Me far across the sea. 

No more I'll see your heath-clad slopes 

Ye lofty braes o' Mar ; 
No more the ravines dark and wild 

Of hoary Loch-na-gar. 

My home will be 'neath clearer skies, 

'Mid brighter scenes I'll roam ; 
But none will e'er be half so dear 

As thou, my Highland home. 
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The white sails flap above my head, 
* With every breeze they swell ; 
Another look . — a last fond glance : 
My native land farewell ! 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
By John Brown, 2 St James Place, Edinburgh* 

Old Father Christmas, dear ! all hail ! 

Thou'rt ever welcome here ; 
Our friends and neighbours we regale 

With plenty of good cheer. 
The tables groan with choicest food, 

The happy welcomes ring ; 
Praise to the Giver of all good ! 

From whom these mercies spring. 
Still while these comforts we enjoy, 

Let's mind the suffering poor ; 
With willing hearts, let all then try 

To chase want from their door. 

While frost and snow and rattling hail 

Blanch many a cheek with fear, 
Song, joke, and dance, and merry tale 

Show all are happy here. 
Mav all our friends and neighbours dear 

Of ttimes enjoy this scene ; 
To each and all a good New Year ! 

Long live our gracious Queen ! 
May we these comforts long enjoy, 

But ne'er forget the poor ; 
With cheerful willing hearts then try 

To chase want from their door. 
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IN MEMOBIAM. 
By Gkorob Campbell. 

I once, my friend, had a brother- 

Ah ! linger awhile on that name ; 
For the sweetest emotions well up at the sound, 

Encircling my heart with a flame ; 
And still blessed shade, though changed my heart be, 
Its holiest spot is enshrined with thee. 

And still, dear friend, it is pleasant 

To ponder when all alone 
On dear ones hid in the distant past, 

But loved not the less though gone ; 
HI keep that memory flourishing green, 
As all that remains of what once has been ; 

For still in my heart's communings 

I bid that memory rise, 
Tracing that life till it bridges death, 

And is lost in the azure skies ; 
Pure and unspotted that short life test : 
Ah ! fitter it were for the heavenly rest. 

A glow from the fire of genius 

Shone ruddy and bright in that face ; 
A musical thrill from the voice of song 

In untutored beauty I trace ; 
What hopes were raised by these tokens divine, 
While blind we remain to that heavenward sign. 

On through the golden summer, 

On through the autumn grey, 
Over the dreary winter, 

Marked I the change each day ; 
And read in that face what I dare no*t speak : 
The deadlier hue of the palled cheek. 
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But life has its birth hereafter, 

While death has its end in the grave ; 

The pure fear Hot the visitant grim, 
It loses its name witji the brave : 

Suffering, sorrow, struggle, and strife 

Are sure no rewards for the battle of life. 

Our burden is borne with a meekness, 
And hope turns our sorrow to joy, 

As fondly with anticipations 

Our moments of time we employ : 

When never to sever, but ever to love, 

The fond ones lost, but regained above. 



ABOON THE WATER. 
By Charles Cow, Templeton, Mossat, Aberdeenshire* 

A marriage in a country place 

Sets a* the idle tongues a-flappin' ; 
An' soon the cronies far an' near 

To Tibbie Gossip's in are drappin' ; 
The pair an' a' their pedigree 

For ages back is then the clatter ; 
An* gin the ice o' fame be thin 

They're doom'd to sink aneath the water. 

At first when Nell an' I were wed 

Sma' pow'r o' pelf we had atween us ; 
An' lack a-day ! their orra says 

Did unco little to befrien' us ; 
But to the stream we bent our breasts 

(Regardless of their nomenclature), 
Wi' eident han's an' willin' hearts, 

To keep our heads aboon the water. 
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As bairnie after bairnie blest 

Our union wf their welcome features, 
Nae doot, at times, our hearts had pangs 

About providin' for the creatures ; 
Yet to ilk mou' we aye got meat, 

Although it was nae easy matter; 
Wf livin' spare, and workin' sair, 

We keepxt still aboon the water. 

Though married life and bairnies nine 

Wf cares have not been unalloy'd, 
Yet far they've been o'erbalanced by 

Domestic happiness enjoy 'd ; 
For as the aulder anes grew up, 

. They wf their earnin's helped the latter ; 
Now wf their placks, an' ours combined, 

Our heads are far aboon the water. 

So ye who're poor yet wish to wed 

Heed nae disheart'nin' gossips' tattle ; 
With firm resolve, an* hopeful e'e, 

Mix fearless in life's busy battle. 
As dark and low'ring clouds at dawn 

A steady wind to fragments scatter, 
So ye may prospects drear dispell, 

An* raise your heads aboon the water. 



One object true, keep still in view — 

Your duty to yourselves and others ; 
Economy and industry 

Are Independence' foster mothers ; 
Choose wife an' home to other crones, 

The voice of love to empty flatter ; 
With temp'rance, toil, and trust in Heaven, 

You'll raise your heads aboon the water. 
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MAEY. 

By A. Stewakt, 20 BurrelTs Lane, Glasgow, 

The city glimmered far behind, 

The rugged hills rose dark before, 
Pale Luna shimmered on the stream, 

And lighted up its pebbled shore : 
The stirry sound of busy life 

"Was hushed by distance into rest, 
And gentle Night came softly down 

In flowing robes of sable drest. 

We sat beneath a bending bush 

Of tender saugh that screened the way ; 
While Time unsympathetic sped 

The gladsome hours too swift away ; 
I told her tales of others' love, 

In words that but revealed my own, 
Or fondly gazed upon her soul 

Through eyes where love and pity shone; 

Enraptured thus in fond embrace, 

And joy too pure for lips to speak, 
I pressed her to my tell-tale heart, 

That throbbed upon her rosy cheek. 
The brightest ray that ever lit 

The poet's all-impassioned song, 
In glowing fancy fails to show 

The joys that to that hour belong. 

To taste but once such dear delight, 

Were life all else but racked with pain* 
Were joy that might convince the mind 

When dying life had not been vain* 
The waking sense could not endure 

A joy protracted long like this ; 
But memory, ling'ring o'er the past, 

Will fond recall such scenes of bliss* 
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The glow of friendship's holy fire 

May die as distance dims the view ; 
The grave affection wreathed with flowers 

May nourish weeds where roses grew. 
In others' ears the magic spell 

Of that sweet name may fail to move ; 
But Mary is a potent flame 

To kindle all my garnered love. 



TAKE HEAKT AND TRY AGAIN. 

By J. B. Mollison, Tanhurst, Dorking, Surrey. 

How many tread the path of life with weary tottering feet, 
Who tremble with oppressive care at every trial they 

meet, 
Who hopeless on life's battle-field their strength and 

vigour wear, 
Who sink at last with broken heart and die in blank 

despair, 
Who might have yet succeeded well nor foughten on in 

vain, 
If this had been their watchword sure — " take heart and 

try again." 

They say this world's a vale of tears, and life a dream of 

woe, 
It may be to the heart that proves how deep its miseries 

flow; 
But ah ! there's sunshine in it too, a blessed hope for all, 
To bear us through the weary fight and lift us if we fall. 
Hope holds the victory forth to view, and none may fight 

in vain, 
If we but make our watchword sure — "take heart and try 

again." 
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Ah ! brothers when the sky of life's o'ercast wi'* sullen 

gloom. 
When every moment grim despair rings out our coming 

doom, 
Look up, look up behind that cloud, the sun may brightly 

shine, 
And hope may burst grief's gloomy pall and free its beams 

divine; 
That lighting on your burthened soul with an echo'd 

heavenly strain, 
Shall make you bless the day that ye " took heart to try 

again." 

Then brothers when life's thorny path with bleeding feet 
we tread, 

We'll ne'er give in though troubles great may cast their 
shadows dread; 

Courage, dear brothers, for we know the brave shall win 
the day, 

And with the palms of victory, success may strew our way. 

Each obstacle we'll dauntless brave nor think our efforts- 
vain, 

We yet shall bless the day that we " took heart to try 
again." 

If a brother in life's path we find faint, weary with his load, 

We'll lend a willing heart and hand to help him on his- 
road, 

For hope inspiring words of cheer must cheer our spirits 
too, 

While th' benefits of loving deeds return tenfold on you ; 

Then as one united brotherhood we'll sing this glorious- 
strain, 

Oourage will make our watchword sure — " take heart and 
try again." 
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THE RELEASE. 

By William Beattie, Woolspinner, Henry Street, 

Langholm. 

What hearest thou ? The prisoner's groan 

In Ethiopia's dungeon drear ! 
Louder than ocean's ceaseless moan 

It falls upon a Briton's ear. 

What nearest thou ? A nation's call ! 

Arise, release the captive ones ; 
Arise, make every shackle fall 

That binds our noble British sons. 

What nearest thou 1 The measured tread 

Of armed men on mountain's brow ! 
By deep defile and lofty peak 

They hasten to the rescue now. 

What nearest thou 1 The cannon's roar, 

The clang of arms, the battle cry ! 
Magdala's thousands forth do pour, 

They fight, they yell, then quickly fly. 

What hearest thou ? A pleasant sound ! 

It falls like music on mine ear ; 
The captives now are all unbound, 

It is their voices that I hear. 

What hearest thou 1 A savage groan ! 

The ruthless Theodoras dies ; 
From his dark brow they've snatched the crown ; 

In ruin now Majjdala lies. 



•ev 



What hearest thou ? Exulting strains ! 

They celebrate the grand release ; 
Freed from the despot's galling chains, 

They long to reach their home in peace. 
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What nearest thou 1 A nation's praise ! 

For see our noble army comes ; 
Nor orphan's cry, nor widow's wail, 

Clouds the bright rapture of our homes. 

Then let us swell our ancient song — 
Britannia ever rules the waves — 

O'er hill and dale the strain prolong 
That Britons never shall be slaves ! 



AT NIGHT. 
By James P. Chapman, 184 Dumbarton Road, Glasgo" 

Yon dusky peak, 

Which Sol's last ray 
With gold did streak 

And marl, 
Its baldness hid 

In vapours grey, 
As Csesar did 

In laurel. 

But see, unveiling, 

'Tis naked now ! 

Around its brow 
Sad winds are wailing. 

The pine-bough swingeth, 
While through the night* 
Its silent flight 

The night-bird wingeth. 

The bracken bendeth, 

The tarn stirs ; 

Beyond the firs 
The moon ascendeth. 
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But what can ail her 1 

Her disc grows dim ! 

Like goblins grim, 
Foul clouds assail her. 

The rain-drop spitteth, 

It damps my face ; 

The bat through space 
Marauding flitteth. 

The great bell knelleth, 

'Tis midnight now ; 

Hark, woodward, how 
The she wolf yelleth ! 

Light as a feather, 

The tim'rous hare, 

With startled stare, 
Hies o'er the heather. 



Earth is December'* 
His chill embrace 
Hath blanched her face ; 

Around the embers 

Dull peasants gather, 

Toil-sick and chill, 

Yet grateful still, 
They bless " Our Father. 

ere's a moan from the river, a sough from the wildwood, 
That thrill my sad heart to its innermost core, 
s the same dreamy hymn that they sung to my child- 
hood, 
The same that they sang to Malvina of yore. 
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ECHOES OF HOME. 
By James Cromar, Kinnimnonth, Mintlaw. 

i 

■* 

An exile of war, a son of the mountain, 

Holds the sentinel's watch on the plains of Bengal, 

From the wings of the breeze, as it plays on the fountain^ 
How many sweet fancies and whisperings fall ; 

From the dreamland of boyhood upwards they come 

Through a desert of years those " echoes of home !" 

Echoes of home ! 'tis the brawl of the brook, 

And the low of the kine in the meadows hard by, 

That Hector so long ago rashly forsook 

For the clank of the sabre and wild battle-cry ; 

Now weary of ranging he longs to return 

To the strath — to the cottage that stands by the burn* 

Echoes of home ! 'tis the note of the thrush 
As he warbles a sweet but a mocking refrain 

To the song of a maiden, who pauses to blush, 
And thinks it's her lover that answers her strain ;. 

And Hector deserted, — the old village story — 

The love of his youth for a vague dream of glory. 

Echoes of home ! 'tis the church-bell he hears, 
The long, solemn peal that accompanies the tread 

Of the gloomy procession that silently bears 

A corpse to the dank, mouldy home of the dead ; 

This fantasy springs from the pestilence near, 

Making havoc without either rifle or spear. 

The dew-drops of death, from a plague-cloud distilled,. 

On the brow of the vision-wrapt sentinel fell, 
He muttered a prayer e'er mortality stilled 

For ever his voice in a husky farewell : 
And the — " well," like the watch-cry passing its rounds 
The echoes, now skyward retreating, resound. 



fc 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
By James L. Robertson, 7 Beaumont Street, Edinburgh* 

A merry Christmas to the old ones sitting 

With bright, glad eyes beside the blazing hearth, 
Shadow and fire-gleam o'er their faces flitting, 

As o'er their memories scenes of grief and mirth ! 
Te dear old folks what wishes can I send 

Other than those that on that holy morn 
Did with goodwill and peace from heaVn descend, 

"When tie world sang "To us a Child is born I" 

A merry Christmas to my valiant brother, 

Pushing his path through dense Canadian pines: 
Uo breadth of sea can part us from each other — ] 

Thou read'st my heart eVn as thou read'st these lines t 
Think not amid the wildwood's wave-like moan, 

Where human language sounds as music sweet, 
That thou art toiling darkling and alone : 

Daily to thee true Scottish wishes fleet ! 

A merry Christmas to my patient sister, 

Whose fingers ply the charitable task, 
For those whose grateful eyes with pleasure glister 

To take the needful gift they shrink to ask. 
Still in thy noble, quiet works proceed ; 

And charity its own best blessing makes, 
For 'tis a virtue doubly blest indeed — 

Blessing both her that gives and her that takes ! 

A merry Christmas to my brother living 

In motherland here within easy call ; 
Honest, tho 1 hardly prest at times, and giving 

With upright ends and aims their dues to all. 
Toil on with true nobility of soul ! 

Labour is honourable, sacred, blest ; 
And thou shalt, when thy course has gained its goal, 

Receive thy rich inheritance of rest. 
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A merry Christmas to the children dancing 

Around the room bedeck'd with sprightly green, 
Chasing as clouds flee from the sun's bright glancing,. 

With their bright eyes all sadness from the scene. 
Long may your eyes, ye young ones, be as clear 

As is the brook whose pebbles one may count ; 
Long may your hearts be youthful and sincere — 

Of truth and ruth a never-failing fount. ' 

A merry Christmas to my friends wherever 

In the four airts their fortunes may be cast ; 
O, let us once a year at least endeavour 

To link the present with our common past; 
And while we view the past with softened joy, 

Or, trustful, blindly in the present grope, 
O, let us ever keep a watchful eye 

And a brave heart to hail the smiles of hope ! 



SOLILOQUY AND DKEAM. 

(SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN UTTERED BY THE LAST SURVIVOR 
OF THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION.) 

By William Brown, Newbigging, Methven. 

Alone in awful loneliness, 

Death and the dead alone are here ; 

My last companion in distress 
Lies yonder in a snowy bier. 

A kind companionship was thine— 
Death is my sole companion now ; 

I feel his icy hand in mine, 

His breath is freezing on my brow. 

What did I see 1 — I understand 

I dreamt ; but I am conscious now ; 

'Twas but the ice that chilled my hand, 
There's nought but hoarfrost on my brow. 
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! for the power of mind to fling 
My memory back to former years, 

Some pleasure from the past to bring, 
To opiate my present fears. 

But this cold wind and numbing frost 
Have so o'ercome my mental power, 

That, save the present, all is lost, 
As if my life were but this hour. 

Slowly my recollections come 
And bear me back to days of yore ; 

1 see my wife, my child, my home, 

And Caledonia's hills once more ! 

My wife ! my child ! I have returned, 
The last of a devoted crew ; 

! how my widowed bosom burned 
In frigid climes with love to you. 

• 
Let us to yonder dell (where run 

The mingled mountain streams) retire ; 
There, Mary, you will teach our son 

To know and love his stranger sire. 

O, ask me not to tell the tale 

From which my very thoughts recoil ; 

"When all is joy how can they dwell 
On such a scene of woe and toil? 

Thou'rt young as ever, but thy brow 

Seems such as never can grow old ; 
Thy cheeks have all their wonted glow — 

Mary, why are thy lips so cold 1 

1 dream ! ah me ! I only dreamed — 
Alas ! that I the truth should know — 

I kissed what in the vision seemed 

My wife, 'twas but the frozen snow ! 
p 2 
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Yon sun that on the tropics pours 
A flood of heat man scarce can bear, 

In vain exerts his warming powers 
To melt a single snowflake here. 

That sun shines warmly on my home, 
And makes the flowers to hud and twine* 

I planted on my mother's tomb— 
O, would that tomb were also mine ! 

But that fair home 111 never see, 
That tomb — I'll not be buried there ; 

This wreath of snow ere long shall be 
My deathbed, shroud and sepulchre ! 



THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE. 

By W. M. W., Gateshead. 

'Tis five years since, in yonder church, 

She stood like a timid dove 
In her bridal robes, like drifted snow, 

A Peri of beauty and love ! 

But look at her now, as she crouching sits 

By the side of that feeble fire ! 
Which her bony hands have been raking up 

From the foul and clammy mire. 

Neglected, forsaken, half-naked, she sits ; 

And that face, once so happy and fair, 
Is battered and marked by the hand of him 

Whose smile made it radiance wear. 

Five years have but passed ; yet deeply they've driven, 

The furrows of care on that brow, 
That shone like the sun on that bridal morn, 

But is seamed like an orchard now. 
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little by little, and inch by inch, 

He has torn her life away ; 
And dead to the hopes and the wishes of life, 

For death she can only pray. 

Oh ! surely if ever the vials of wrath 

On the head of a mortal were poured, 
On a husband like this will their vengence be spent> 

If he turns not and comes to the Lord. 



MARY. 
By James Simpson, 90 Grove Street, Edinburgh* 

How oft IVe sat amongst the broom 

At twilight's mystic hour, 
With Mary, all in maiden bloom, 

Ere darkling clouds did lour ; 
Our happy hearts knew then no gloom, 

So much they felt love's power. 

Each primrose, am'rous, kissed her feet, 

Each violet so rare 
Around her shed its incense sweet, 

And every daisy fair 
Oped glad its golden eye to greet 
^ The Queen of Beauty there. 

But sorrow came to me at last, 

As winter to the flowers : 
The frost, like death, all o'er them passed, 

And stripped the briery bowers ; 
Yet Hope said, " Lo ! Spring cometh fast, 

Again with happy hours." 

jtfow Spring the dell decks where the spell 
Of love my heart first lighted ; 

But in the tomb, in deepest gloom, 
My life, my love lies blighted 1 
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MANKIND WOULD BE THE HAPPIER FOE IT. 

By Mrs Rebecca, Rubislaw, Aberdeen* 

Would all with earnest minds eschew 

The path of vice, pride, and vain-glory ; 
Were virtue, worth, and honour true 

More prized than gems, so famed in story ; 
Would none e'er enter error's gate, 
But all learn deeply to abhor it ; 
Did fewer prate 
'Bout chance and fate, 
Mankind would be the happier for it. 

Would all men guile hate, and maintain 

Strict truthfulness in ev'ry dealing ; 
Did faith unfeign'd more widely reign, 

And grandeur true of thought and feeling ; 
Would all with love their hearts well fill, 
And on poor friendless wights outpour it ; 
If more had will 
To cheer, not chill, 
Mankind would be the happier for it. 

Would women — feeble women ! — learn 

Contentment with their sphere most glorious; 
Did more their laurels nobly earn, 

O'er pride and failings all victorious ; 
Would none inane ambition woo, 
But all detest it and ignore it ; 
Were hearts aye true, 
And faults more few, 
Mankind would be the happier for it. 
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Off THE SPANISH EEYOLUTION— October 1868. 

By George Dempster, Kedmyre, Aberdeen. 

Iberia's bonds are broken ! Spain is free ! 
F Her uproused nation, like a noble steed, 
Has thrown her baneful Bourbon dynasty, 

And bounds to Freedom -with unfetter'd speed. 
And Spain has wiped out by that worthy deed 

The stain of centuries of mad misrule 
And Bigotry, which made her people bleed 

And grovelling groan beneath Oppressors cruel — 

The puppet of the Priest — the Tyrant's toy and tool. 

But now she rises from her lethargy, 

And, like a lion refresh'd, throws off the yoke, 

Rejoicing in her new-born energy 

And might majestic, which with scarce a stroke 

43hook off her shackles and her bondage broke, 
And made her will superior to the sword ; 

Her will — the will of patriots — did evoke 

A power that quickly Courts and Cabals lower'd, 
And* swept from off the stage the Sovereign all abhorr'd! 

And Isabella's reign of rottenness 

Crumbled beneath her serried subjects' blow, — 
Last crowned scion of her rejected race, 

Her past might point our moral well ; but, no ! 
She is a woman, and a fallen foe, 

And in her day of doom, and dearth of friends, 
let Lethean exile o'er her failings flow. 

Let Tyrants pause, — let Churchmen make amends^ 

Or read their requiem here — so Despotism ends! 

Be it our triumph rather to rejoice 

O'er Spain's emancipation ; and to praise 
Alike her people's wise, enlighten'd choice 

Of Liberal {*overnment, built on the base 
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Of Law and Justice — freedom's firmest stays ;— » 
And their calm conduct in the strife that tries ; 

United, strong, — resolved the Wrong to raze, 
They seized the reins to guide, and not capsize — 
And blood has barely dyed the people's purchas'd prize! 

All hail, brave Spain ! and Sovereign People, hail ! 

Thy Rational Eevolution is a sign 
Porerunning Beason's reign ! when War's wild wail 

Shall cease, and Misrule merge in Eight divine ! — 
Which is the Eight of all men to combine 

And grasp their Liberties, and guard their lives 
Trom Tyrant and Oppressor, and to twine 

The bonds of Brotherhood around their hives, 

And crown him King alone who for their safety strives. 



CHEISTMAS EVE. 

By John Eobbie, 61 Albert Street, Dundee. 

Hush life's corroding cares to sleep, 
In Christian hope thy vigil keep 

To greet the coming morn ; 
Swell loud my voice the seraph's strain, 
To welcome thy approach again, 

Thou day our King was born. 

Thou day in God's eternal plan, 
That first spoke Peace to mortal man, 

To Thee, all hail ! all hail ! 
Oh, spread the glorious tidings still 
With grateful heart, with ready will 
The naked clothe, the hungry fill, 

And sooth the mourner's waiL 
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Xo, stooping from th' eternal throne, 
-He takes our nature as His own, 

A helpless, homeless child ; 
The sweet converse of Eden then, 
Is face to face renewed again, 
The Lord of Heaven to sinful men 

Is all but reconciled. 

Oh, may such great, such wonderous love 
Thus shed on earth from heaven above 

Serene and unalloyed, 
Our purest feelings elevate 
His blameless life to imitate, 
Who on God's pleasure loved to wait, 

Who thus was still employed. 

Now backward through the tainted breath 
Of gloomy ages, big with death, 

Bedewed with human tears ; 
My spirit wand'ring free and far, 
Beholds again the Eastern Star — 
The Pilgrims journeying from afar— 

The couch of hopes and fears. 

Then upward from that lowly bed, 
And onward to that glory shed 

When He shall come again 
With heavenly hosts, on cherub wing, 
To usher in eternal spring, 
To reign on earth as Lord and King 

Of angels and of men. 

4t Behold I quickly come," He saith, 
" A conqueror over Hell and Death, 

To change all human things ; 
That day is near, my words attend, 
Be watchful, longing for the end — 
On such alone I will descend 

With healing in my wings." 
F 3 
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THE SUMMER OF 1868. 
By Alexander Benzie, 136 George Street, Aberdeen* 

Joyous Spring came bright and sonny, 
And with, gentle, genial showers ; 

Then the earth was clad with verdure, 
And the fields were decked with flowers. 

Summer came, but now the heavens 

No more sent the precious rain, 
For they seemed as brass above us, 

And we looked for clouds in vain. 

; Meadows now looked scorched and barren, 

Fields of corn were, ere their time, 
Waving yellow, sere the foliage 
Ere the Summer reached its prime. 

Oft though dews by night descended, 

And a blessed boon they were, 
Still the earth was parched and thirsty, 

Then man raised his earnest prayer 

To a God, whose ears are ever 

Open to his creatures' cries — 
Lo ! their cries even now seem answered — 

See the dark rain clouds arise. 

Earth lies 'neath Night's sable mantle, 
Hark ! the peals the clouds that rend ; 

Heaven's windows wide are opened, 
And the mighty floods descend. 

Nature, now revived and gladdened, 
Seems to hear Spring's voice again, 

From earth's new replenished fountains 
Limpid streams gush forth amain. 

Let us thank Him who these mercies 

Poured on us with liberal hand ; 
Crowned the earth is with His goodness. 

Plenty reigns throughout the land. 
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A MITHEB'S LOVE. 
By Egbert Salmon, 41 West Milton Street, Glasgow* 

Wha guides us through, our helpless years 

Wi' cheerfu', kind, unwearied toil ? 
Wha learns us how and why to pray, 

And shun the ways o' sin and guile ? 
Wha strews our paths wi' Eden's flowers. 

And bathes them wi' celestial dew, 
Till Paradise around us blooms ? 

Wha 1 but a mither leal and true. 

A mither's look, a mither's smile, 

Nae simmer sky was e'er as bright ; 
Our cares and fears they a' beffuile, 

And tinge our joys wi' rosy light. 
Her love's a ray frae heaven aboon 

That sheds a blessin' a' its ain : 
Oildin' alike the winter's gloom, 

An' cheerfu' simmer's flowery train. 

A' ye wha doubt in Providence, 

Your mithers see, and doubt nae mair ; 
In them behold, by heaven's decree, 

The agents o' its wonderous care. 
-Should sickness mak' us sad and wae, 

Or lay us on a bed o' pain, 
!Nae doctor's like a mither's skill, 

To soothe the sorrows o' its reign. 

How sad the lot, and dark the fate, 

0' bairnies puir wha's mither's gane ; 
A wintry darkness maun be theirs, 

A cheerless hame, and cauld hearthstane* 
O, ye wha hae a mither leal 

Be kind to her, and she to you 
Will be a sun that never sets — 

A living blessing ever new. 
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Sweet music fills the ear awhile, 

Awhile fair beauty fills the eye ; 
But mither's love can fill the heart 

Wi' springs o' joy that ne'er rin dry ; 
And aft I think gin yon bright land — 

Sae free frae sorrow, sin, and care— . 
Be warm'd but wi' a mither's love 

'Twad be enough ; I'd seek nae mair. 






•~ ■ •* 
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LADDIE FRIEN'S. 

By Andrew M'Intosh, 10 Barrack Street, Perth. 

The river rows afore me still unchanged as 'twas o' yore, 
The ripplin' wavelets seem the same caressin' ilka shore, 
The daisies shinin' at my feet, the cluds aboon my broo', 
The wavin' winds aroon' me spread, are neither auld nor 

new; 
They're a' familiar frien's, and e'en the very win's that blaw 
Upon my cheek, could they but speak, wad tell o' lang awa'. 

The bonnie birdies ower my head are singin' sangs I ken ; 
I learnt them in my laddie days, an' aft and ower again, 
Aboon the bustlin' din o' toil, I've heard their music float, 
Until my heart responsive crooned, ower ilk familiar note ; 
I thocht myseT a laddie still — in heart I was nae mair — 
Altho' my broo' was crooned wi' white and furrowed deep 
wi' care. 

O, laddie haunts an' laddie times, my burdened heart has 

socht 
Hepose amang yer memories frae mony a weary thocht ; 
I've raked ye up frae oot the past, an' spread ye sweet an' 

fair, 
Hk hallowed scene o' love an' joy atween me an' despair ; 
My mither's kisses mingled aye wi' tender words o' praise, 
An' roon' me lauchin' laddie Men's I kent in laddie-days. 
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O, laddie Men's whaur are ye a' 1 IVe wondered aft ; and 

aye 
IVe longed to clasp ye by the han's this mony, mony a day; 
IVe wandered far, and wandered wide, across the sea an' 

Ian', 
An' watched a myriad faces pass e'er I became a man : 
ATTinng them a' there wasna ane my yearnin' heart could 

name — 
There wasna ane amang them a' tae speak tae me o' home. 

An' yet aboon the city's din I've heard their voices rise, 
An' glowered wi' lovin' looks an' fond within their lovin' 

eyes, 
An' held their warm han's in mine wi' tender gripe an' fast ; 
'Twas memory a', 'twas memory aye, that mocked me wi' 

the past: 
For far awa', nor lang awa', does memory care a preen, 
Twill bring the past afore oor minds as if it were yestreen. 

Ah ! mony a castle built wi' hope we raised amang the 

cluds; 
In dreams we filled the haughs below an' peopled a' the 

wuds, 
An' mony airy bubble blawn wi' childish breath we saw 
Among the future's gowden realms sail, sailin' grand awa'; 
They burst e'er we had wandered far throughout the murky 

air, 
An' vanished frae oor ackin' e'en amang the cluds o' care. 

m bless them aye, they've blessed me aft my life-long 

journey through ; 
An' blessin's on them, ane and a', the laddie Men's I knew; 
The past afore me opens wide a panoramic show : 
I hae before me a' the frien's and scenes o' lang ago ; 
'Tis but a glimpse, they fade awa', and memory records 
"Wi' silent tongue anither dream amang uncounted hordes. 
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COILA 

By Mrs James W. Mora, ThornMH, Dtimfriesshiie. 

IV mony a warblin* heart has sung 

Sweet Coila's praise ; 
But wha has heard the sang we learnt 

In life's young days 
As we gaed liltin' tae the flowers that decked 

Her bonny braes ? 

How oft, when wand'rin' far frae hame, 

Heart sair an' crushed, 
A vision o' the boyish past 

Has o'er me rushed, 
Sae bricht, sae sweet, straicht frae my heart 

A tear has gushed ? 

The auld farm toun — my mither's face, 

Sae kind an' true — 
My faither, wi' his buirdly build 

An' lofty broo — 
The bairns an' bease about the place — 

I see them noo ! 

An' Coila, watchfu' a' the while 

0' them an' me' 
Bearin' the tale o' each day's life 

Out tae the sea — 
The tale which we maun gang an' meet, 

Close, e'e tae e'e. 

The bower-fringed pool where Coila stayed 

Her hast'nin' feet, 
As deep her heart grew when the birds 

Sang sad and sweet ; 
Ah ! death can never close the e'en 

That there I meet ! 
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Ah. ! boany braes ! my heart's first love 
Was whispered there ; 

While Coila's anxious murmur seemed 
Tae breathe a prayer 

On hearts ower fu' for future hour 
Tae hae a care. 

Noo, Coila's waters spring tae cleanse 
The dust o' years ; 

An' the soul's hardness is dissolved 
In childish tears 

When the soft foot of memory 
Her margin nears. 



■ffi i ■■ ■ ! ■ ■ ) i 



VEESES 

*)N SEEING THE DESTRUCTION OF A BLACKBIRD'S NEST. 

By James Walker, Muckart Mills, Dollar. 

What sad destruction's this I see 
Within the hoary hawthorn tree ; 
Oh ! blasted be his cruel e'e 

And savage breast, 
Wha tore, in wanton cruelty, 

This bonnie nest. 

Here on the boughs, wi* blossoms fringed, 

The parent pair it snugly hinged ; 

Eor moss and twigs how fond they ranged 

The woodlands green, 
Till Sol in setting glory tinged 

The clouds at e'en. 

As day by day unbolting flew, 
Tlieir little fabric larger grew, 
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Snug lined wi' hair and flakes o' woo J 
And soon there lay 

Five spatted eggs o' greeny blue 
In bright display. 

Then true to Nature's simple law, 
The hen-bird nestled on them a', 
Soon wi' a mither's pride she saw 

Five nestling's nude— 
The pride, the pleasure of the shaw 

And leafy wood. 

And while she sat as gloamin' lowered, 

Her faithful sable-plumaged lord 

Sat perched among the boughs embowerM 

Wi' blossoms fair, 
And rich his gushing music poured, 

And soothed her care. 

Her little minstrels thrave and grew, 
She quenched their thrist wi* blobs o' dew 
That hung frae ilka thorny bough 

At morning grey, 
And brocht them writhing worms enow 

Hk passing day. 

But time wheel'd roond the evil hour 
Which brocht the spoiler's ruthless poVr, 
He forth the nest exulting tore, 

Sae neatly hung, 
And aff in savage triumph bore 

The helpless young. 

Then blasted are their hopes and joys, 
And severed are a parent's ties, 
And here a' wrecked and ruined lies 

Their dear-loved hame, 
"Which a' the boast of art defies 

To frame the same. 
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THE PAEK1TCH 0' AULD SCOTLAND. 

By El Nannach. 

. Am—" The Roast Beef of Old England:' 

■Gie me parritch at mornin' and parritch at nicht, 
3?pr a guid cog o' parritch aye maks me a' ricftt ; 
O, there's naething sae sonsie, and gustfu', and licht ! 

0, the parritch o' auld Scotland, 
0, the sonsie Scotch parritch. 

Let the English o' roast beef aye brag an' blaw ; 
Let the Irish think bacon and tawties sae braw ; 
Yet the Scottish pree parritch far sweeter than a*. 

0, the parritch, &c. 

Let the Frenchman ower-stammack the paddock and snail; 
Let the German devour at his cabbage and kail ; 
The sonsie Scotch parritch prees better a deaL 

0, the parritch, &c. 

O, there's naething like parritch for sick folk or weel ; 
And there's naething like parritch for fillin' the creel ; 
"Tak' a guid cog o' parritch to shouther the wheel. 

0, the parritch, &c. 

How the parritch-fed lads can throw hammer and stane ; 
And for tossin' the caber like them there is nane ; 
O, there's naething like parritch for makin' strong bane. 

0, the parritch, &c. 

O, may ne'er canny Sandy sae nice-gabbit be 
As reject the best dainty that Nature can gie, 
And grow gruesome and grim by aye sookin' at tea ! 

0, the parritch, &c. 
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THE CONTEST. 

By William S. Lindsay, 137 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

All hail to the season — the season of song — 

Mirth, feeling, and pleasure come dancing along ; 

Care falls from the breast, as the leaf from the tree, 

And withers away in the blast of our glee. 

Then sing with enjoyment the rhymes of the year, 

The breathings of many in contest sincere ; 

The intellect warring a beauty displays 

In the quirks of its tales, in the flow of its lays. 

If honour and virtue have truth for a guide 
Bold sentiment rising will cling to our side, 
Till heroes come forth, as the warriors of old, 
In defence of our name and the land that we hold ; 
So long as the thistle waves over our plains, 
The heath on our mountains, the bell in our glens. 
We yield not the honour to art giving strains, 
JNor the prose-telling tales from the subtlest brains. 

When the heart, mind, and eye give responses of joy 

In the music of fun from the man to the boy, 

A welcome so simple, so truthful, so kind, 

Weighs the pure gold of Ophir, the wealth of the mind. 

Ingrafted in friendship, encircled in love, 

The eagle may soar unobserved by the dove, 

Or light from his eyrie obtrusive to none, 

If the spleen of the earth from the bosom be gone. 

O, then, we'll rejoice while the season may last, 
There's war in the dun-cloud that scuds with the blast; 
The fire-flashing flame through the welkin may go, 
Yet the isle of the brave stems the tide o* the foe ; 
Her oaks wave a welcome to friends ever dear : 
r the bosom of kindness, through life's varied sphere, 
Runs a vein o' our manhood more precious and bright 
Than the mines of Peru e'er disclosed to the sight. 
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The land where the loyalist, the loveliest dwell, 
The fields where the patriot conquer'd and fell, 
The town* laying claim to the genius in art, 
Have room and forever are dear to the heart. 
The ruin on the land, and the rock on the shore, 
Are sculptured and "brown from the pages of yore ; 
Indented with age, and emblazon'd with fame, 
Th' escutcheon is bright where a Scot has a name. 

* Greenock, the birth-place of Watt, the great engineer. 



GONE. 

By Lyra, Fort William. 

No more, alas ! his voice we hear, 
No more his quick firm tread ; 
Ah, no ! he's gone from us to where 
He'll feel no sorrow, grief, nor care : 
For now he's with the dead. 

We thought if he were spared to us — 

The dear one that is gone — 
That name we would for ever bless, 
And keep it on our hearts impress'd, 
But now we are alone. 

Alone, too true ! but mem'ry still 

Recalls the happy hours 
We spent on earth with him — the hill 
Where oft we sat and talked until 

The dew fell on the flowers. 

He's gone ! and tho' he'll ne'er return. 

To this our earth again, 
We will not grieve, nor idly mourn; 
For God, who gives but to return, 

Bath taken him from pain. 
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SATAN'S DEATH-BED— A SATIRE. 
By J^mes Blackib Howard, Edinburgh* 

Witlun the walls of Limbo's halls 
Were sounds of woe and sighing, 

For there on bed the devil laid, 
Was thought to be a-dying. 

Around him there his courtiers were, 
Churchmen and lawyers bland ; 

'Midst warriors bold and tyrants old 
The doctor stretched his hand. 

With gentle fist he felt Nick's wrist, 
If yet the blood went slacker ; 

But he, in fright, turned ghastly white, 
Old Black, with fear, turned blacker. 

All hope was gone — 'twas left alone 

To name a fit successor ; 
So each asserts his great deserts ; 

And first the chief Confessor : 

*' "No man can vie so well as I 
To reach this noble station ; 

For I did swell the ranks of hell 
By preaching false salvation. 

u For sordid tin I pardoned sin, 
And made all faith fantastic ; 

Then be 6b kind as bear in mind 
The post's ecclesiastic." 

A warrior wroth then swore an oath, 
The paltry priest him wronged ; 

That for all days the devil's place 
To warlike men belonged. 
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Then told his name, Ms ilk, and fame ; 

And claimed the monarch's rod, 
For armies slain, and deeds profane, 

And holy fanes down trod. 

Then spoke the leech his solemn speech, 

And showed his shining lance ; 
" This keenest blade does more," he said, 
" Our kindred to advance 

"Than your bright sword, or your false word* 

And so the crown I claim ; 
Those who deny my right shall die, 

I swear by Galen's name." 

Then smooth began the lawyer man 

To tell what he had done ; 
But ere his speech its theme could reach 

The devil's course had run. 

And each agreed, in case of need, 

To do as best he wist ; 
And as each one much ill has done, 

Old Scratch has ne'er been missed. 



A BATCHELOK'S SONG. 

By A. G. Saunders, Peterhead. 

How cheerless is th' ingle neuky 

!Nae canty wife hae I ; 
The single state, though prized by some, 

Aft gars me heave a sigh. 

Kane look for me at gloamin' time 

Wi' lovin' langin' e'e ; 
Blest wedlock's joys that ithers taste 

Are yet unkent by me. 
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This world is but a dreaxy place 

To them wha dearly lo'e, 
Yet never met wi' kindly heart, 

To licht the dark bits through. 

O, gin I had a sweet wee wife 

To share my humble cot, 
Hoo happy wou'd we live through life, 

Hoo bless'd would be our lot. 

The lowe o' love brings glints o' hope 

An* fancy's fairy train, 
Whilk gilds our sleep in blissful dreams- 

That cauldrife hearts ne'er ken. 

Whan sorrow comes, and cares harass, 
I aye maun hide my grief ; 

Had I a faithfu' bosom frien' 
Twould gie my heart relief. 

Frae mad ambition far removed, 
Frae cankerin' care aye free, 

Twa lovin', trusting faithfu' hearts 
May taste felicity. 

There's bonny Jeannie Davidson, 
Wins by yon burnie side ; 

This very nicht I'll gang and speer 
Gin she will be my bride. 

I think the lassie's heart is mine, 
At me she'll stowlins keek ; 

An* whan a wee bit glance I tak* 
The rosebud dyes her cheek. 

To twa sic hearts brim fu' o' love, 
Th' future maun be bliss ; 

Love reigns for aye in warlds aboon, 
'Twill reign through life in this. 
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THE SMILE. 
By William Donaldson, 53 Bristo Street, Edinburgh. 

O, do not think a woman's love 

May be the less sincere 
That she to outward form must bow 

And spiteful censure fear ; 
Altho' no blush may tinge my cheek 

On thy approach to me, 
There is a smile within my heart 

That's there for none but thee ! 

Hast thou not felt — I know thou hast — 

My glowing hand in thine, 
Conveying all my thoughts of thee 

By that sure secret sign ; 
I fondly treasure in my breast 

Thine image dear to me, 
Lit by the smile within my heart 

That's there for none but thee ! 

To love no chilling winter comes, 

Although an autumn fair 
Brings tranquil blessings to the soul 

And silver to the hair ; 
And kindled by that sacred flame, 

In sadness and in glee, 
Shall glow the smile within my heart 

That's there for none but thee ! 

There is a faith, a depth in love, 

That needs no outward show ; 
A spotless lily in the stream, 

Where passions rise and flow. 
The blush will fade upon the rose, 

The sunlight on the sea ; 
But not the smile within my heart 

That's there for none but thee ! 
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MY PEGGY'S AWA\ 

By William Eobb, Farm Servant, Premnay. " 

Twas autumn, the sun o'er the western horizon 

Had sunk, leavin' darkness o'er moorland and lea, 
The oolets were screamin' amang the tall beeches 

That gracefully wave upon steep Benachie, 
I cheerily wandered across the green meadows 

That hang o'er the banks o' the Gaudie's bright stream- 
Sae tunefully murmurin' by hut an' by hamlet, 

Reflectin' the smiles o' the silvery moonbeam. 
But lovelier far were the smiles o' my Peggy, 

And sweeter the glance o' her charmin' blue e'e, 
As to my fond bosom I fervently clasp'd her 

Aneath the green boughs o' the auld trystin' tree. 
Like sunset her features sae mild an' sae lovely, 

Her bosom was pure as the new-driven snaw ; 
Like lambs on the learig, sae blythsome an' cheerie, 

The sweet oors in rapture we wasted awa\ 
I asked her fu' kindly, that night e'er we parted, 

My loving co-partner in wedlock to be : 
Through life's dreary journey to comfort an' cheer me, 

An* share the sweet draught o' affection wi' me. 
Wi' a blush on her cheek she consented, and fondly 

Her sweet lips I kiss'd wi' a true lover's pride ; 
An' the festival oors o' the Christmas approachin' 

We fixed for the time when she should be my bride ; 
But gone are the sighs o' her bosom sae tender, 

The dawn o' that Christmas my Peggy ne'er saw ! 
Death cull'd my sweet flower in its blossom an' beauty,. 

An' noo I am lanely — my Peggy's awa' ! 
"Noo Gaudie may murmur by hut an' by hamlet, 

An' fond lovers tryst by its green grassy shore ; 
In fancy's bright vision wi' Peggy Ell wander 

Till death call me hence, an' I wander no more. 
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MAMMON. 

By William Valentine, 3 Bruce Street, Stirling. 

The God of Mammon's proud array, 
Of stately pomp and "boundless sway, 
Too oft, alas ! leads men astray 

In ruin's road ! 
To find themselves the lawful prey 

Of Mammon's GocL 

Then envy not the rich man's lot, 
Perchance thou'rt happier in thy cot ; 
His riches will avail him not 

When life is o'er, 
Nor waft his soul to that blest spot 

On Jordan's shore. 

See yonder miser grasp his gold ! 
True type is he of Mammon's mould, 
Deluded man, his soul he's sold ! 

He ought to know 
That death will make him quit his hold, 

And lay him low. 

A servile homage wealth commands ; 
Behold the suppliant as he stands 
With downcast head, uplifted hands, 

And faltering tone, 
Of friends bereft, and broadcast lands, 

Left all alone ! 

JILud he who now doth spurn his prayer, 
Once did his wealth and bounty share ; 
Oft sang his praise, extolled his fare, 

For sordid ends ; 
Such are the masks vile ingrates wear, 

Disguised as friends. 

G 
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All more or less to Mammon bow, 
Too many at its* feet lie low; 
'Tis well a due respect to show 

To honest wealth, 
For Mammon moulds, for weal or woe* 

A nation's health. 

Wide, wide and varied is the field, 
Where charity may plant her shield ; 
She gently doth her influence wield 

To guard and guide ; 
Her reign doth peace and plenty yields 

Both far and wide. 

A debt of gratitude we owe 

To Him whence all our blessings flow ; 

Then sister, brother, be not slow, 

But lead the van ; 
To stem the tide of want and woe, 

Do what ye can. 



THE LAST OF THE SLAIN. 

By William MacDonald Wood, 31 Upper Viewcraig- 

Row, Edinburgh. 

A cry arose from the Northern host 

Of a stricken fight and a cause nigh lost. 

Field and factory heard the cry, 

And the wheels are stayed and the scythe flung by £ 

The bridegroom heard the summons swell, 

And his bride at the altar sighed " Farewell." 

Shoulder to shoulder in stout array 

Schoolman and artizan march away. 

In her father's home the bride is weeping, 

While the war-filled wind is round her sweeping y 
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She hears in its sigh her lover's wail- 
She sees his ghost in the moonlight pale. 
Day by day from the Northern land 
Swells a mighty prayer for the struggling band : 
Southward many a sad eye goes, 
But nought the lurid clouds disclose, 
Save glimmering battery and glancing steel 
Where mingling squadrons surge and reel-* 
Save the meteor gleam of bloody Mars 
■Flashing over stripes and stars. 
Day by day, and year by year, 
Slowly ebbs the lady's fear. 
Hope like a headland beacon wakes, 
O'er the midnight waves of the future breaks, 
Flickering low as the blasts sweeps by 
With the din of strife and the battle cry, 
Flaring far o'er the rising sea 
When she hears that her lover is safe and free* 
Joy ! the strife is almost over, 
Soon the bride will hail her lover. 
Swells the cry of the last stern fight, 
And the Northland flashes in quivering light j 
Jangling spires and blazing crags, 
Daylight dimmed with fluttering flags ; 
Thunder crash of joyous guns, 
So the Northland hails her sons. 
Oh, cruel joy ! oh, mockery vain 
Of the hopes that died with the last one slain I 
As the beacon flames, when wind is low, 
Athwart the glistening waters glow — 
As the sullen gloom engulfs their pride 
At the next rising of the tide — 
So her hope flamed forth in gladness ; 
So hope and joy were quenched in madness, 
like the ghosts that shiver by hidden graves- 
like the ceaseless moan of the dying waves— 
And so she lingered, and so she sighed, 
Until she heard his voice, and died. 

G 2 
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AN AUTUMN SONG. V 

By William Bitchte, Blacksmith, Kincardine C/NefL 

Again the sere and yellow leaves are falling, 
Falling in rustling heaps upon the green ; 

Octoher blasts are blustering and brawling, 
And naked boughs again are to be seen. 

No more, with heart-felt joy, at morn and e'en, 
We. hear the mavis and the merle's song : 

But hoar frost, bitter, biting, snell, and keen, 
And robin's twirl the faded leaves among, 
Are signs that winter, dark and drear, will be ere long* 

Yet autumn, though thou bring'st the yellow leaf, 
With joy we hail thy sad and sombre smile ; 

Thou crownest labour with a golden sheaf — 
A rich reward for all man's weary toil. 

For long he laboured plodding o'er the soil, 
Beneath the summer's heat and winter's cold, 

Watching and waiting patiently the while 

Till autumn came with fruitful hand, and told 
That he had been a servant faithful, true, and bold.. 

And when grim winter comes and clothes the ground 
With drifting snow and ice, and bitter winds 

Are howling loud, the fire we'll gather round : 
With books, with fiddles, or with social friends, 

And with the rich abundance autumn lends, 
How cheerfully the hours we'll while away — 

The long dark hours when our day's toiling ends — 
Till smiling spring-time, and the lengthening day, 
Bring back to us our song-birds and the month of May* 

Then sweet and pleasant is the evening tide, 
When on the springing blade descends the dew, 

And when on Nature's breath sweet perfumes glide, 
Distilled from leaves and blossoms blooming new. 
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The gloaming star, in the expanse of blue, 
Sheds calm abroad his beams of silvery light ; 

Delightful evening-tide, hearts fond and true 
Grow fonder stUl 'neath thy enchanting might, 
And everlasting love rejoices at the sight. 



THE MODEL HUSBAND. 

By James Martin, Military Prison, Devonport. 

I knew a man who was through life 

A model husband to his wife, 

But had no will to call his own, 

Or if he had, 'twas overthrown. 

Her master-mind did "rule the roast," 

And very often she did boast, 

Amongst her gossips far and near, 

She made her husband quake with fear. 

Young men, a warning take from this ; 
And when you court a pretty miss 
Look well before you take the leap, 
And never hold yourselves too cheap : 
Be firm, and always speak your mind ; 
By doing this you're sure to find 
A woman loving, kind, and true — 
One who will scorn to play the shrew. 

I'll say a few words to the fair — 
Never attempt the " breeks" to wear : 
Be kind, and treat your husbands well, 
And ten to one they won't rebel. 
Bear this in mind, and you'll agree 
" Man can't be ruled by any she ;" 
I mean a man, and not a fool — 
The latter, any one can rule. 
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WINTER 
By Thomas Smith, St Andrews, Kirkwall. 

All closely mantled in his robes of snow 

Comes gloomy Winter from his bleak domain; 

While Borean blasts around him fiercely blow, 
Attendants meet upon his icy train. 

On window panes the children mark with glee, 
All traced as if by fairy's magic wand, 

The silvery forms of flower, and bush, and tree, 
Of stately ship, of tower, and temple grand. 

Thick flakes of snow fly through the darkened air, 
Mantling apace the crest of mountain grey, 

Decking the forest trees, unrobed and bare, 

With diamond beads of pure and sparkling ray. 

Dark massy clouds, portending furious storms, 
The keen and blustering winds drive to and fro, 

Discharging from their cold and lurid forms 
The rattling hail stones and the drifting snow. 

Afar is heard the ocean's maddening roar, 

And foaming white each towering crested wave, 

Loud dashing on the beach or rocky shore, 
While near the wild and angry breakers rave. 



MAGGIE OF LEVEN VALE. 
By Jambs C. Hutchison, Auchmull, Aberdeenshire^ 

John Bugloss and Maggie had courted long, 

In him her affections were stayed ; 
Wha wad hae thought her heart he wad wrong 

When ten years he had courted the maid ? 
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He never proposed ; so Maggie, discreet, 
Studied how she his feelings might move : 

When next they should meet at the " Lover's Eetreat n 
In some way his love. she would prove.. 

>13m tjgret night came round/and her Johnnie she met ; 

In the vale walked they both side by side. 
Maggie's thoughts were — " Am I really his pet ; 

And will he e'er mak' me his bride." 

For the space of a moment silence had reigned;. 

Thought Maggie — " Tis fitting for me." 
A smile crossed her lips when this chance she gained, 

And she burst in a loud " He ! he ! he !" 

* l What is amusin' ye 1 — tell me," he said. 
" I dinna like," was her reply ; 
He drew her closer — " Come, be not afraid, 
Wherein does this merriment lie ]" 

*" Weel, Johnnie, my lad, Dame Rumour has carried 
A merry report far and wide ; 
A' the fouks are sayin' we're gaun to be married, 
An' twa months will see me your bride." 

Maggie had long on her Johnnie relied ; 

And now, how her poor heart did beat ! 
Her Johnnie turned round, and coolly replied- — 

" Weel, Maggie, we'se gie them a cheat." 



« 



A few years have fled, and Maggie has gained 

A heart that is like to her ain ; 
Finding happiness, peace, and a love now unfeigned, 

For the loss of that bug was a gain ! 
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MOENING. 

By John A. M'Kenzie, Alrick, Glenisla. 

From distant spheres faint streaks of morning H)gh& 

Now penetrate the mazy folds of night ; 

Fair heralds of another op'ning day 

They chase the gloomy shades of night away, 

And shed a lustre o'er the mountains high, 

Like northern dawn along the Arctic sky. 

Now morning breaks most beauteous to behold, 
The mountain tops seem bath'd in liquid gold, 
On high the vapoury clouds the sky adorn, 
Ting'd with the purple hues of early morn, 
And o'er the east'rn hills with bright'ning ray 
Serenely rides the glorious king of day. 



A CHEISTMAS SONG. 

Tune — " Woo'd an 1 Married an 1 a\ n 

By Eobert Mennon, Dunbar. 

Now, Christmas is come, let's be happy, 

Wi' guid cheer let us mak' our hearts glad; 
We'll bribe cauldrife care wi' a drappie, 

There's time enough yet to be sad. 
'Tis pleasant in friendship to mingle 

When Nature's a' covered wi' snaw, 
By the side o' a bright bleezin' ingle, 
Wi' roast beef, plum-puddin', an a\ 
Faithers and mothers an* a', 
Sisters an' brothers an' a', 
This day let our love be cemented 
By roast beef, plum-puddin', and a'» 
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It's no for the sake o' guid eatin' 

That Christmas is welcome to me, 
But then is the time I am meetin' 
Wi' friends I am happy to see ; 
Though temperance bodies in anger 

Quid eatin' an' drinking misca', 
I reckon our friendship gets stranger 
Wi* plenty to put in our maw. 

Friends an 1 neighbours an* a', 
Neighbours an* friends an' a', 
This day we'll revive auld acquaintance 
Wi' roast beef, plum-pudding an 1 aV 

How sad were the lot o' puir mortals 

If there was nae Christmas ava ! 
Care's big iron gates in their portals 

Wad never stand wide to the wa' ; 
The laird wad be put to his pinches, 

The school-boy wad pine to a straw, 
And the lasses, 'neath mistletoe branches, 
Wad ne'er get a touzle ava. 
Lads an' lasses an' a', 
Lasses an' lads an' a', 
This day whets the arrows o' Cupid 
Wi' roast beef, plum-puddin', an' a^ 

Then let us be merry in reason, 
An' fling a' our sorrows awa' ; 
It's only but ance in the season 

That Christmas aye gies us a' ca\ 
We'll think o' the land o' our faithers, 

Though it may be far, far awa', 
An' brush aff the tear ere it gathers 
Wi' roast beef, plum-puddin', an' a'. 
Scotch an' English an' a', 
English an' Scotch an' a', 
This day we'll prefer to a haggis 
Roast beef, plum-pudding, an' a\ 

g 3 
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THE INGLESIDE. 

By Thomas Bomhill, 74th Highlanders, Gibraltar- 

Red, red the rosy licht glinted sae cheerie ; 
Sweet, sweet that happy hour spent wi' my dearie, 
Sittin' round the ingleside winter's tempest spurnin' ; 
Crack, crack the embers flew — Yule log was burnin'. 

Hale, hale my faither's voice, hale, hale, and hearty, 
Loud, loud, his chorus-lauch like a lad o' thirty, 
As wi' gleesome humour stories he tauld plenty ; 
Lauchin , loud, lauchin , loud, oh, but we were dainty. 

Sweet, sweet my mither's voice, as in music's measure, 
Heady aye, ready aye she joined in oor pleasure ; 
That frae sinfu', wicked ways we micht be protectit ; 
"Watchful', watchfu' was she aye, ocht ill should be checkit* 

Hirplin' ben, hirplin' ben cam' oor couthie grannie, 
Eailin' noo, failin' noo, yet baith kind an* cannie ; 
Time wi' her has passed its span years five an* twenty — 
Doitit, doitit, blear and blin', yet geyan cantie. 

Chubby faced, chubby faced, sat oor little Johnnie, 
Butter ba', butter ba', sonsie, fat, an' bonnie, 
Een glazed wi' lowin' flame burnin' sae brichtlie, 
"Thinkin' o' the warld's strife nae doot geyan lichtlie. 

Sleepin' soun', sleepin' soun' lay oor bonnie Jeannie, 
Innocence upon her broo — sleep awa' my queenie ; 
"Warld-strife's afore ye yet, warld-cares an' losses — 
Xook abune, look abune, Heaven will bless yer crosses. 

Toddle awa', toddle awa' little cockie bendie, 
Dumpy legs, dumpy legs, blessin's aye attend ye ; 
Haffets paintit wi' the blush o' life's rosy mornin', 
Crowden locks, gowden locks yer bonnie broo adornin'. 
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Sappy days, happy days free frae care an' sorrow, 
May the sun that shines to day shine as bricht to-morrow, 
May the gowden joys o' peace ever roond us hover, 
.And the holy charms o* love leave oor ingle — never. 



GONE. 

By Ellen T. Fbaser, South Koad, Lochee. 

Down the winding sweep of the river 
The grief-worn mourners are gone, 

And they bear away for ever 
Rom me my kind, darling one. 

"No more shall the luminous splendour 
Of love's thrilling glances fall 

On me with a fall so tender 
From a heart so kind to all ; 

Eor far past yon turn of the river, 
Down behind Mona's lone Head, 

Hests a youth as true as ever 
Bested the rest of the dead. 

Still floats the dull shade of the willow, 
And cheerless the lonely ray 

That creeps 'bove my darling's pillow 
So wearily day by day. 

And when night's sable robes are hanging 

So gloomily through the air, 
My heart feels a fond, fond longing 

To join its own darling there. 

Yes, to join him beneath the willow, 
Eest with him under the sod, 

With his fond, true breast my pillow, 
Waiting the judgment of God. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

By John Wattie, Milton, Glenbucket. 

When I was but a youth 
(I will tell yon the truth) 

I thought I would play on the whistle, O, 
So I made up my mind 
To see where Fd find 

Some one that would lend me a whistle, O. 

I had a long nose, 
As you may suppose, 

So I soon found a friend wi* a whistle, O, 
Which he said he would lend, 
If I only would mend 

A splinter that was in his whistle, 0. 

'Twas a relation near, 
With five hundred a year 

Some one left him along with a whistle, ; 
I soon played a tune, 
And he knack'd his auld thum', 

And said " You may keep the auld whistle, 0.* 

I traj mad with delight, 

And I thanked him that night, 

As I twisted away at the whistle, 0, 
And the tune roll'd along, 
Now right and now wrong, 

But it was not the fault of the whistle, O. 

My friend took a wife 
To cherish his life, 

So his thoughts back return'd to the whistle, 0. 
He likewise got boys, 
Who of course must have toys, 

And he sent them to me for the whistle, 0. 
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O, alas ! it is true 
Our days are but few, 

And such, was the fate of the whistle, ; 
And I've oft been inclined 
To give you my mind — 

Aye be sure to play on your ain whistle, 0. 



" NOBODY LONG MISSED." 
By Thomas C. Christie, 19 Little Dove Hill, Glasgow. 

Sad words, of meaning pregnant full, 
Eebuking human pride ; 
" No man's long missed," such is the rule 

Of all who e'er have died ! 

Oh ! Greatness, this may make thee blush, 

And all thy nothingness to rush 
Into thy heart a-tide ; 

Yes ! spite of all the pillars raised 

To prop thy fame, thou'lt feel abased. 

Thou Politician, whose hot zeal 

Is hatching early, late, 
Vast projects for the public weal 

To save the sinking State. 
How wilt thou bear these killing words, 
Sharper than double-edged swords, 

Unalter'ble as fate ? 
* Soon falls upon thy name so bright 
The curtain of oblivion's night !" 

Great Child of Song — the Muse's son, 

Apollo's darling heir — 
Who slak'st thy thirst at Helicon, 

And breath'st Parnassian air ; 
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! humbling thought, to freeze thy heart, 
Thou'lt not be missed when thou depart 

In spite of gifts so rare— 
In spite of all the stars of fame 
That blazon thy immortal name. 

Pride, flaunting in thy purple cloak— 

A Dives on the earth — 
.Forgetful of thy parent stock, 

And meanness of thy birth ; 
Thy gilded palaces so fair— 
Thy hoarded heaps with miser care — 
To thee how little worth ! 
Though the gold idol thou hast kissed 
Thou'lt pass away and not be missed. 

O ! Christian, friend of human kind, 
Amidst life's raree show, 
! barter not thy peace of mind 

For all the gauds below : 
The Christian's hope will brim thy cup — 
The Christian's faith will bear thee up— 

However fortune blow ; 
Then thou may^st empty-handed die, 
With joy, with rapture, in thine eye. 



THE DEEIN' MITHEE TO HER BAIRNS. 
By David Mackintosh, 22 Union Street, Montrose. 

I'm sinkin' fast noo, but I'm nae feared to dee ; 

And I'm nae wae to pairt wf this warld sae fair : 
My God to the end will in safety guide me, 

And in heaven a place will be mine evermair. 
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Be couthie wi* ither, "be bearin' and kind, 
For the pitiless warld nae pity will show ; 

And if sair made ye be, 0, hear ye in mind 

What oor Saviour endured when He wandered below. 

Your toil-worn daddie is fast wearin' dune ; 

And e'er lang he maun warsle alane up life's brae ; 
O, strive ye to keep his sad heart aye abune, 

Smooth his rough road, be his comfort and stay. 

■ 

I thocht when forfochen sair bringin' ye up 
Ye wad yet be a blessin' to him and to me ; 

This thocht cheered my heart aye, and sweetened my cup, 
But it wasna to be — no, it wasna to be. 

Ye winna forget me when low lies my head ; 

An* in simmer, when a! the wee floories appear, 
Ye'll maybe come whiles to the place where I'm laid, 

There to think on your mither that lo'ed ye sae dear. 

Your books and your schoolin* ye mauna forget ; 

If at schule ye be eident, and aye weel behaved, 
Ye'll rise to be braw lads and braw lasses yet ; 

But, 0, never forget that ye've souls to be saved. 

Be kind to the ill-aff, the auld, and the lame ; 

If your girnel be toom and your pouches be bare, 
A kind look or word is nae wa'-cast on them ; 

And a kind look or word, mind, the puirest can spare. 

And, O, hae a ca?e hoo ye spend the Lord's-day, 
For far keener on that day is God's watchfu' e'e ; 

And dinna forget your guid wordies to say 

Nicht and mornin' though weary and sleepy ye be. 

Wherever your lots in this warld be cast 

May oor Father in heaven watch ower ye wi' care ; 

And, 0, may we meet in His kingdom at last, 
There to bask in the bliss o' His love evermauv 
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THE NATIVITY. 
By James Thomson, Swallwell, Newcastle. 

Hark ! what gladsome hallelujahs 
Through, the midnight air resound ; 

See the trembling shepherds falling 
Prostrate on the ground ! 

For the blessing of all nations 
The Messiah comes to earth ; 

And bright angels hymn the story 
Of His wondrous birth. 

" Peace on earth, goodwill to mankind/* 
Chant the bright angelic throng. 

Take we up the gracious anthem, 
And its notes prolong. 

Christ, the light of Gentile nations, 
Glory of the chosen seed, 

Now with man— His rebel subject- 
Dwells in very deed. 

Not in lordly pomp and splendour 
Does the Son of God appear, 

See Him in His manger cradle 
'Mid the lowing steer I 

Here star-guided Magi hail Him 
The Deliverer long foretold ; 

And, in adoration kneeling, 
Offer gifts of gold. 

Bring we, too, our tribute to Hini, 
Guided by a clearer ray ; 

Come in prayer for peace and pardon 
By the living way. 
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-Still He beckons on the sinner, 

Points him to the Heavenly goal, 
"Where alone rest is provided 

For the weary souL 



NEVEK DESPAIR 
By Miss Potter, Montrose. 

iNever despair ! though the sky may be clouded, 
Sunshine will come and the clouds flee away, 

What though the morning in mists may be shrouded, 
If it but usher in the bright sunny day. 

jNever despair ! though life's battle be raging, 
Ever fight bravely, ne'er think of retreat, 

And while with foes thou art boldly engaging, 
Think still of victory, ne'er of defeat. 

N ever despair ! though thou'rt sowing in sadness, 
Thou hast a pledge there can nothing destroy, 

Harvest will come with its sheaves and its gladness, 
Sow then in tears — thou shalt yet reap in joy. 

JSTever despair ! though the road may be dreary, 
Boldly press onward — the goal must be won ; 

JSTever despair ! if thy heart should get weary, 
Look upward and onward and ever press on. 

JSTever despair ! though thy pathway be clouded 
With all the sad trials to which flesh is heir, 

JSTever forget though with sorrow thou'rt shrouded, 
That man born immortal must never despair. 
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ALAS ! WE HAD BEE& FELENDS IN YOUTH, 

By Catherine Ferguson, Stanley., 

Long years seem lifted from my ken, 

Sweet summer breezes fan my brow, 
A boy amid a world of men, 

I roam the past in fancy now. 
Soft eyes, with looks of love, I see ; 

Familiar voices rise and fall, 
And one bright face o'ershadows me, 

Familiar, kinder, more than all. 

Our thoughts and dreams and loves were one, 

One world before us, fair and wide, 
We vowed the race of life to run ; 

Linked hand in hand and side by side 
Our loves have withered one by one 

Beneath the mildew of decay ; 
Our dreams have taken wings and flown, 

Our vows forgotten many a day. 

For boyhood passed and manhood came, 

The world between us thurst its cares, 
And friendship flickered till its flame 

Went out upon us unawares ; 
Aifection's chord grew frail and weak, 

And oosed asunder thread by thread.; 
And, by-and-bye we learned to speak 

Each of each as of the dead. 

We met by chance, r as strangers may ; 

The past a moment brightly stirred, 
Then darkened all for once and aye ; 

We felt it so, nor spoke a word. 
We roamed the old familiar spots, 

And spoke of absent friends once more £ 
~ We strove to link our loves and thoughts, 

And be as we had been of yore. 
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In vain, the past between-us spread : 

We saw the world with different eyes ; 
While wary lagging sentence cried — 

Your dreams no longer harmonise. 
The waves of Time roll o'er their dead, 

And children of to-day demand 
Your hearts and hopes ; you've learnt to tread 

Back unto back, not hand in hand. 

0> friendship's memories, much I've lost 

In losing you. 0, dreams of old 
I know not what you were to most ; 

To me ye shone through skies of gold. 
Then fare-thee-well, old friend, for such 

I'll call thee still whate'er befall ; 
We've met and shaken hands, that much 

Was something if it was not all. 



TEVIOTDALE. 
By John Inglis, Weensland, Hawick. 

They sing of many a classic stream 

That rolls in triumph to the sea, 
And flings a loud tumultuous din 

By leafy wood and flowery lea ; 
But none that ever graced a song, 

Or sighed in concert with the gale, 
To me is ever half so dear 

As that which glides through Teviotdale. 

For soft its silvery waters lave 

The Verdant banks, where castles tower 
Their massive walls and turrets grey, 

Stern relics of our border power ; 
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For by those walls, now grim with years, 
The hardy sons of feudal day 

Have proudly drawn the trusty steel 

Which clashed in many a moonlight fray. 



»• i .* ■ 
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And when the hostile signals flashed, 

Like meteors on the midnight skies, .--"'." ... 
The Teviot's fair and fertile vale 

Ee-echoed with their battle cries ; . • 

While swift from hill and glen they dashed, 

Impelled by war's impulsive flame— 
With wild impatience, keen to tread 

The gory harvest field of fame. 

For on the fields where heroes bled 

And struggled for a freeman's crown, 
There, with the blade and brawny arm, 

They cropt the laurels of renown ; 
But now the ceaseless waves of time 

O'er Teviot's sylvan plains have rolled, 
And swept into oblivion's tomb 

The stalwart feudal chiefs of old. 

And now the happy rustic swain 

Sings as he tills his native soil ; 
For peace and freedom fill his soul 

And brighten all his hours of toil ; 
Yet while I roam thy wooded shore, 

When summer reigns in all her powers, 
I gaze with raptures of delight 

Upon those dark time-shattered towers. 

I've seen a far-famed river roll 

In eastern lands its foamy tide, 
Through wooded plains, both wild and grand, 

Exulting in their palmy pride ; 
But Teviot, thou, my native stream, 

Oh, how this heart enamoured clings 
To thee and to those ivied walls 

Bound which thy silvery water sings ! 
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DEAE DIVERSION. 

4 

By William Donald, 83 Hospital Street, Glasgow. 

Ah ! Willie, dear, did you but know that underneath tho 

lid 
Of that black box at which you play your father's form is 

hid; 
That you shall see his face no more, nor hear him " Willie" 

cry — 
That ere to-morrow's sun has set he in the grave will lie. 
Those tassels you wave to and fro, those rings you rattle 

there, 
That dazzling plate in which you love to view your face 

so fair, 
Would be a terror great to you, would have no charms at 

all: 
And where the sinless smile nqw plays the bitter tear 

would fall ; 
But though my heart is deeply pierced, and I no comfort 

find, 
The only joy I had on earth, round which all others twined, 
Thus rudely riven from my grasp is in that coffin laid, 
And all the future unto me in direful gloom's portrayed, 
I would not bid you leave alone what gives to you such 

joy, 

And plant a thorn within the heart of mother's darling boy, 
Not would I call you cruel, dear, nor harshly with you 

deal; 
Play on in innocence just now, your loss you soon will 

feel. 
Ah ! mother has no need to spoil her little darling's mirth, 
He'll get enough to trouble him before he leaves this earth; 
Pain would I fold you in my arms, and bear you far from 

ill, 

But we must trust Him who knows best — our pleasure is 

God's will. 
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WISDOM 0' MY GRANNIE. 
By Finult Farquharson, Shoemaker, Liindie, Lochee*. 

My grannie was a worthy dame, 

Her word was seldom dootit ; 
The neebour wives aft to her came 

Wi' matters sair disputit. 
She brocht me up wi' muckle care, 

She ca'd me gade and bonrae, 
An* saftly whispered in my ear, 

" Be carefu' o* your meney." 

I mind ae day we were alane, 

Whaur nane could clashes cany, 
I stood right up an* said, " My Gran, 

I think I'm gaun to marry." 
"Wow ! wow ! " 'quo she " remember that's- 

A thorny path, my sonnie ; 
Its joys are few, aweel I wat, 

Unless they're backed wi' money. 

"There's Mary White and Kitty Blacky 

Twa gay and dashy lasses, 
But a' their tocher's on their backs, 

In useless gaudy dresses. 
An' puir he'll be whae'er will tak' 

Sic like for bosom crony, 
For gab an' chat he winna lack, 

But ne'er a plack o' money. 

" My laddie, when you need a wife, 

I'll tell you whaur to seek her ; 
'Mang decent folk, whaur siller's rife r 

An' nae whaur else bespeak her. 
Learn, then, an' tak example by 

Our ruling elder, Johnnie, 
For he got parson Mammon's Mie, 

Wha had a mint o' money. 
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"Money is honour, trust an* worth, 
" : -An' rules they are wha doot it, 
The fairest face, the noblest birth, 

Are bubbles a* withoot it. 
The hope o' youth, the staff o* age, 

Maks ilka day sae sunny, 
If you wad pass for saint or sage, 

Be carefu' o' your money. 

" Eor money's a* thing that ye please, 

It's father, wife, an* mither ; 
The friend your hardships will release, 

Mair faithfu' than a brither. 
Money's the worth o' a' kent thing— 

The flower, the bee, the honey, 
The maiden's smile, the marriage ring, 

The king o' life is money." 



AKE AMANG THE TEN. 
By David Carnegie, 21 West Mill Wynd, Arbroath. 

I dinna want to gain a place 

Amang your first an' foremost men ; 

But faith I'll try an' get inbye 
As ane amang the ten. 

I winna tune my hamely muse 

To subjects that I dinna ken, 
But rhyme awa' a stave or twa — 

A unit 'mang the ten. 

I needna climb Parnassus hill, 
But lowly keep down i' the plain ; 

Ye dinna need the fleetest steed 
To ride amang the ten. 
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We canna a' be Tennysons, 

Nor -wield the great Gilfillan's pen ; 

But bards like me, on laigher key, 
May sing amang the ten. 

Even Robin Burns, wha sang sae weel 
0' lads an' lasses, hill an' glen, 

Might tuned his lyre wi' poesy's fire 
To get amang the ten. 

Let forward billies steep their brains, 
And try to get the farthest ben; 

ril be content if I am sent 
To muster wi' the ten. 

Just let them flee their lofty flights, 
I needna seek to join their train ; 

A dizzy height wad spoil my flight, 
An' land me 'neath the ten. 

Nae doubt but some now high in hope 
Will soon feel disappointment's pain, 

An' storm an' rave, like some wild wave,. 
When placed below the ten. 

But, Maister Critic, when you read 
This hamely product o' my brain, 

Ye'll own that mine, and ither nine 
As gude, will mak' the ten. 

a 

Sae mind ye this, and tak' ye tent, 
I want fairplay an' what's my ain ; 

An' ye'll allow this is my due — 
A place amang the ten. 
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EQUALITY. 
John Miwtzies, Woodend, Almond Bank, Perthshire* 

" The small and great are there."— Job. lit 19. 

In hist'ry past the happy mean 

Had no authentic test, 
For in all ages there have been 

Th' oppressor and oppress'd ; 
Traverse the earth, its every zone, 
Equality is there unknown. 

Vast mountains rise sublimely high, 

Komantic little hills, 
And mighty streams augmented by 

Their tributary rills ; 
Just look beyond yon forest dike, 
There no two trees" are found alike* 

The wise Creator's " it was good," 

Shines forth in every sphere, 
Though varied dissimilitude 

Throughout the whole appear ; 
And pendant from ethereal heights, 
Behold the greater, lesser lights. 

In one place only can be found 

Equality — we have 
It silent underneath the ground 

Enshrouded in the grave, 
There rank and wealth cease to exist, 
All, all are levell'd in the dust. 

The foolish, wise, the polish'd, rude, 

The ruler and the rul'd, 
The noble, mean, the bad, the good, 

Illiterate and school'd, 
The despot, his most abject slave, 
All, all are equal in the grave. 
H 
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THE STOEY OF A DEW-DKOP. 
By William Cowper, Craigo Works, Montrose.* 

Shake gently that floweret, ye zephyrs be still, 

spare this one brilliant awhile, 

To the dawn's ray serene, as it peers from the hill, 
On the daisy's white bosom to smile. 

Haste ! tell me thy wanderings on vapoury wing, 

Sweet droplet, while yet thou canst stay, 
For the morning is coming, the birds wake to sing, 

And the sunlight will steal thee away. 

" Since the date of my birth I have traversed the earth, 

The rivers, the ocean, and air ; 
When the big rain came down, and the torrents leapt forth* 

And the flood drowned the world, I was there. 

" I have sported aloft in the tropical ray, 

And o'er the volcano's red mouth ; 
On the wings of the current, and soaring away, 

1 have sat on the North Pole and South. 

" I have reared in the waterspout's cone ; I have wheel'd 

In the whirlpool again and again, 
And retired from the turmoil in frost work to build 

My castles on the cold window pane. 

" I have glanced to the sun from the glacial steep, 

And away to the graveyard have gone, 
To impearl the long grass of the tomb, or to weep 

In the tears of some desolate one. 

"From the dark thunder cloud by the lightning's flash riven 

I have rushed with the big drops to leap, 
With the snowflake come down, like a whisper from 
heaven, 

And lain in the white folds to sleep. 
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" I have danced down the hills in the hail's rattling shower, 

I have reeled in the red rolling stream, 
And from leaf down to leaf, in the twilight's still hour, 

I have dropt in the flower cups to dream. 

" And away up to mimic the milky way stars, 

I have rode on the halo's round rim, 
And admonished the moon of the winds and their wars, 

And the clouds that grow dark as they skim. 

" With the tempest Tve swept the wide welkin about, 

And sublime on the cirrus stood still ; 
Through the bowels of the mountain crept in and crept out, 

Where the rocks to the rivers distil ; 

" And along through: the valleys gone rolling, and thence, 

Oblivious of cast and of class, 
1 have washed the foul beggar and baptized the prince" — 

Witli a twinkle it dropped through the grass. 

And perchance, ore to-morrow, with hurricane cry, 

It will rave in the rail whistle's tune, 
Or shoot up from the funnel's deep throat to the sky, 

And weave a gauze veil o'er the moon. 



1 



THE COTTAGE MAID. 

By Colin Sievewright, Forfar. 

If each ennobling virtue you would find 
In one, the fairest of her sex, enshrined, 
All that can dignity to life impart — 
Exalt our nature or can charm the heart- 
Seek yonder cottage, by itself retired, 
For simple rustic beauty oft admired ; 
h 2 
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'Tis there young Isa, lovely as she's good, 

Just blooming into charming womanhood, 

An orphan left ; to many younger still 

She nobly strives a mother's place to fill ; 

To her directs each fond enquiring eye ; 

Her's is the task each want to satisfy ; 

To her they look for the maternal smile, 

To soothe bereavement, pain, and care beguile. 

Observe each action whence these graceful sprung,. 

That marks the characters of old and young, 

All take their hue from Isa's manner sweet, 

And all their hopes and fears in Isa meet. 

She seems to them a Deity ; her voice 

Mildly reproves or sweetly bids rejoice ; 

With her's their being is entwined and wrought : 

She forms the character, inspires the thought. 

Each plastic nature moulds thus by her own : 

Oh, may each be as lovely when 'tis grown. . 

"No altai where the priests in reverence meet 

Could be more sacred than the rustic seat 

Wherein she sits to teach the listening throng, 

Direct the prayer, or raise the sacred song. 

If Deity delights in such as these 

(And, doubtless, such sweet innocence must please^ 

He looks' with a paternal love on them, 

And reckons each a bright peculiar gem. 

There all the virtues of the human soul 

Spring up, mature, and reach their highest goal ; 

The selfish thoughts the sordid world suggest 

Ne'er found a moment's lodgment in the breast. 

As man, I feel it honour to be near 

To gaze upon such innocence, and hear 

Their voices in the laugh or anthem blend ; 

And feel more happy when they call me " friend'* 

Than if Golconda's wealth I could acquire, 

With all the fleeting pomps of earth's empire. 
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THE DYING WEAK 

By W. D. H. 

Oome closer, dearest mither— oh, come closer to me noo— • 
A mist is gatherin' ower my een I canna weel see thro* ; 
Oil ! come and sit beside my bed, dear inither, till I dee, 
For, oh I before I gang awa' 1 fain wad speak wi' thee : 
I noo maun bid a lang adieu to a* I lo'e sae dear, 
An' ' 9 oh, that bitter, bitter thocht is painfu , noo to bear ; 
An* unto you, my mither, whom I lo'e far mair than a', 
I noo maun bid a lang adieu, death summons me awa'. 
Nae mair upon the gownie lea 'mang ither bairns I'll play, 
Nae. mair alang the burnie's side, wi' joyfu' heart I'll stray, 
Nae mair wi' gladsome steps I'll roam 'mang Nature's 

scenes sae braw, 
For, oh, I noo maun bid adieu an 7 gang an* lea* them a'. 
Ye tell me, dearest mither, that the land whaur I'm gaun. 

tae 
Is fairer far than tongue can tell — that there's nae grief 

nor wae ; 
Ye say that we will soon meet there, an' happy be the- 

gither, 
For in that bricht, bricht land abune death shall divide us 

never. 
But, oh ! I canna, canna see hoo that can ever be ; 
But I'll believe you, mither dear, though dark it seems tae 

me. 
Ye say that in the land abune bricht simmer reigns for aye, 
That nicht nae mair will mar the scene for a' is endless day. 
That cheers me noo, for, oh ! I mind when simmer gaed 

awa', 
An' winter cam' wi* chilly blasts and blindin' drift an* 

snaw, 
Aft hae I wished that simmer days wad only last for aye; 
An* af ten hae I wept fu' sair ower Nature's sad decay ; 
But since cauld winter never blights that land abune saa 

fair, 
Oh, happy, happy will I be to bid you welcome there. 
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But, mither dear, Vm growing cauld, come closer still to 

me, 
Pot a' aroun' is darkness noo, thy form I canna see : 
I ken, I ken Fm deein' fast, dear mither, gie's your hand. 
An' say ance mair you'll meet me in that bricht an 9 happy 

land. 



"POUND DROWNED." 
By Quentin Goodlet, East Port Street, Dunfermline. 

£The following lines were composed on reading the annexed paragraph s— 
"Found Drowned. — Jessie King or Lindsay, an unfortunate, threw her- 
self into the Clyde, late on Saturday night, and was drowned. "] 

She stands upon the river's brink, 
And, as she stands, she seems to think ; 
She gazes on the turgid stream, 
O'er which the moon doth faintly gleam ; 
She scarce has seen twice fifteen years : 
But, ah ! how many hopes and fears 
Have darkened her life's dream ? 

" What have I left," she sadly said, 
" Of home or kindred % Dead — all dead — 
And I am left alone — alone ! 
While loved ones now are gone — all gone — 
Unto a fairer world on high, 
To meet their Pather in the sky !" 
Thus speaks the solitary one 
As by the stream she stands alone ; 
And, looking up, she heaves a bitter sigh. 

u Left to struggle through the weary world ; 
Now lost to shame — all virtue lost — and huritt— • 
Untimely hurled — upon Life's surging tide, 
With none to counsel or my footsteps guide, 



« 
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Pve fallen low — lower ! — till, at last, 

I feel the end must come — the die be cast." 

Her wearied eyes are raised to Heaven — 
" 0, Father ! be this sin forgiven, 
And take me home when life is past." 

This fervent prayer she breathes; her eyelids close; 

Her hands together clasp. With torturing woes 

Her erring, throbbing bosom heaves ; 

She looks no more upon the earth she leaves ; 

She makes the madden'd spring : 

The eddies, in a ring, 

Show where the lost one fell. 
Father, forgive l" the angels sing, 
And humbly pray their Heavenly King 

To save her soul from hell. 



THE OCEAN". 

By Miss E. Forsyth, Marishall Street, Aberdeen. 

Restless ocean ! ever sounding, 
Ever on thy waves are bounding : 
Now advancing, now retreating, 
Ever on the stern cliffs beating — 
Cliffs which ages have not shaken 
At thy mighty voice awaken, 
Echoing every changing tone, 
Every thunder, every moan. 
Ocean, limitless and free I 
Type of vast eternity, 
On and on thy waters roll, 
Stretching wide from pole to pole ; 
Ships upon thy bosom glide 
Life-like in majestic pride ; 
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But when thou dost frown in wrath 
Perilous then the sailor's path ; 
Sullen like 'neath wintry sky, 
When the summer breezes sigh, 
like a little child at rest, 
Nestled on its mother's breast. 

Far beneath thy restless wave 
Oft the sailor finds a grave ; 
There, 'mong wonders of the deep, 
Calmly, quietly doth he sleep ; 
Though the storm above may rave, 
Peaceful is the sailor's grave : 
There he rests till trumpet's sound 
Makes the earth and sea resound. 

Crested surges on the shore 
Dash with deep monotonous roar, 
Making cliffs and caverns ring 
With the melody they sing. 
Alike in tempest and in calm 
Sing they still a solemn psalm ; 
Praise to Him who safely keeps 
All thy vast unfathomed deeps 
In the hollow of His hand, 
Ever under His command. 



CAROLINE. 
By A. G. Sutherland, 116 Chapel Street, Aberdeen. 

And hast thou gone, dear Caroline, and left us almost to 

repine 
f ' At the omnipotent decree which sealed thy early doom! 
While the busy world around was gay thy gentile spirit 

stole away, 
And left us here to shed the tear of sorrow o'er thy tomb. 
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"Were kind friends near thee, Caroline, to close those weary- 
eyes of thine 
Andwhisperwordsof hope and love within thy willing ear? 
Was thy hand clasped in another when thou went to meet 
thy mother 
In that blessed land where nought hut Jesus' praises 
thou shalt hear? 

How beautiful looks Caroline within the shroud which we 
entwine 
Around the wasted form which long the direst suffering 
bore ! 
How shades of death steal o'er the brow so pale, so cold, 
so clammy now ! 
But they cannot hurt the spirit with its God for evermore. 

Oh, gently lay down Caroline! the sun upon her grave 
shall shine, 
And birds shall sing a requiem in branches overhead ; 
Hear the summer breeze now sighing, each leafy branch 
replying, 
As in sympathy with us for her now numbered with the 
dead ! 

And shall we mourn thee, Caroline, or shall to joy our 
hearts incline 
That thou art in a better land, where sickness cannot 
reign, 
"Where thy spirit free from sorrowing, its joy from Jesus 
borrowing, 
Shall sing praises to the Lamb of God until we meet again ? 

Then fare thee well, dear Caroline, while we thy body now 
resign 
Unto the dust where it must lie until that awful day 
\Vhen the Lord great heaven is rending ; to his judgment 
seat ascending 
"We'll meet thee there, dear Caroline: till then we'll 
* watch and pray. 
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THE PATRIOT WARRIOR. 
Anonymous. 

The ship is by the- show, my love, 
And tames but for me, 

Earewell for evermore, my love, 
To glory and to thee. 



u 



<t 



Oh, stay! not yet too late to stay ; 

On yonder pennoned mast 
Sits hazard, like a bird of prey, 

To stoop and strike at last." 

Let dangers ride the troubled wave, 
More dark than thou canst name, 

An age of peril I could brave, 
But not an hour of shame. 

Oh ! yet some few may live who bear 

Exalted hope and will ; 
The brave and worthy still to dare 

With thee to conquer still." 

"Not to the worthy is the wreath, 

The battle to the brave ; 
A baffled sword I now must sheathe, 

But will not live a slave. 



" Thy land, from mead to mountain brow, 
Stamped with the deathless lore 
Of glorious memories, wilt thou 
Forsake for evermore 1" 

It shaJl be dear, dear as the bride, j 

To him who sees her borne, 
To wed another, from his side 

Upon their marriage morn. 
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u Not yet, unclasp not yet thy hand, 
Though thou all else resign ; 
I dreamed that death alone should stand 
Betwixt thy life and mine." 

Dark is my path, no path for thee, 

A gloom without a gleam ; 
Yet speak again, and full and free, 

What I hut dared to dream. 

*' One path on earth alone I fear, 
The path that leads from thee ; 
The bleakest wild, so thou wert near, 
Were blest enough for me." 

Then come, the stormy splendour dies 

That lured and led so far ; 
But love within thy gentle eyes 

Now lights a purer star. 



MIZIE'S COMPLAINT. 

Anonymous. 

It's very hard, you must admit, 
That at the needle I must sit 
And stitch away from day to day, 
And not a beau will come my way. 

The reason I can not divine 
Why I am left to sit and pine ; 
While every other girl I know 
Goes sporting every night her beau. 

It's not my fault, that I am sure; 
I'm not bad tempered, sad, nor dour ; 
But always cheerful and well pleased, 
Though I am sometimes sadly teased. 
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I'm sure I'd keep my house as clean 
As Mary Kae or Maggie Cheyne, 
Who married were the other day ; 
And why not I, as well as they 1 

And I could cook a dinner, too, 
Yes ; better far than they can do ; 
And plan and make old things look well, 
That they among their rags would sell. 

I'm not a beauty, that I know, 
'Nov ugly either ; I can show 
Lads have admired me, oh ! how nice ! 
Eut they have never asked my price. 

I'm just about a medium size, 
Black hair I have, and large dark eyes ; 
And though some say that I am vain, 
I never dress but very plain. 

With all these qualities combined, 
A husband T must surely find ; 
For an old maid I will not be, 
Although I'm nearly twenty-three. 

So I my case make known to you ; 
For this is all that I can do ; 
I hope some one will gallant be, 
And come at once and marry me. 

And mind I am not ill to please : 
I do not wish for wealth or ease ; 
A husband sober, good, and kind, 
That's all that I would wish to find. 

And now Til tell you where I dwell — 
It's very near the Corbie Well ; 
I'm sure the house you must have seen ; 
And mind to ask for Mizie Green. 
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COUNTEY LIFE. 

Anonymous. 

The merchant tempts me with his gold, 
The gold he worships night and day ; 
He bids me leave this dreary wold, 
And come into the city gay. 

I will not go ; I won't be sold ; 

I scorn his pleasures and array : 
111 rather bear the country's cold, 
Than from its freedom walk away. 

"What is to me the city's pride ? 

The haunt of luxury and pleasure ; 
Those fields and hills, this wild brookside, 
To me are better beyond measure. 

'Mid country scenes I'll still abide : 

With country life and country leisure ; 
Content, whatever may betide, 

With common good instead of treasure. 



THE CAPTIVE QUEEN. 

Anonymous. 

Behind the Ochils' verdant range 

Had sunk the orb of day, 
And from the east the full orbed moon 

Held on her silent way : 
And lowly cot, and lordly pile, 
Were lit up with her radiant smile. 

Loch Leven, at that midnight hour, 
Lay calm beneath her beams ; 

While o'er the plain was faintly heard 
The music of the streams : 

The moon's pale orb and Mars' red crest 

Were mirrored in her tranquil breast. 
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As chieftain from his place of power 
Commands the vassal crowd, 

So, o'er Loch Leven's smooth expanse, 
There frowned the fortress proud, 

Where Mary pined a captive lone, 

With peace and hope and honour gone* 

From out its halls no festive lights 
Gleamed o'er the waters clear ; 

No sounds of mirth and revelry 
Fell on the listening ear ; 

No royal standard, broad and fair, 

Waved in the silent midnight air. 

The crown which graced her infant head. 

No longer sparkled there ; 
But on her hrow were deeply carved 

The lines of anxious care. 
Who would not feel for all her fears 1 
Or mark unmoved the monarch's tears ? 

The fairest of the fair, who late 

In festive circles shone, 
Now deep in dreary dungeon lay 

XJnpitied and alone, 
With none to prove affection's power 
Or cheer her in the lonely hour. 



TO MY AIN AULD WIFE. 
Anonymous. 

My ain auld wif°, oh ! how it cheers 

My heart to see ye there 
Sittin', my ae best frien' on earth, 

Within the auld arm-chair. 
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I look intil your well-kent face, 

I read your patient smile, 
And years of life's way-wanderings 

Seem dwindled to a mile. 

They say your locks are grey, dear wife, 

An' dim your ance bright e'e ; 
It may be sae to ither eyes, 

But never sae to me. 
Then dinna think, my ain auld wife, 

0' thee I'm grown less fain ; 
Nae wrinkle on thy cheek but I 

Could kiss, an' kiss again. 

When forty lang, lang years sin syne 

I took thee by the han' 
I then ca'd you my dear guidwife, 

An' ye ca'd me guidinan. 
Our love intil our ain hearts' bank, 

We put it safe to keep, 
An' noo, at compound interest, 

It's grown a miser's heap. 

The blossoms o' our youth's love tree, 

Whilk Heav'n ga'e to us twa, 
There's some lie here, there's some lie there, 

But a' ha'e gane awa'. 
Frae their bless'd land o' peacefu' rest, 

Bright wi' eternal beams, 
Beck'ning us to follow them — 

I see them in my dreams. 

It canna now be lang, auld wife, 

Till we maun slip awa' ; 
We are but feckless servants here, 

And wait the Master's ca\ 
Like leaves upon the self-same tree, 

We've shared alike life's weather, 
Thro' every range an' season's change, 

And now we'll drop thegither ! 
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